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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE TRUE AIM OF LIFE. 

Honor to Womanhood,—reverence for Maternity and the treatment 
which springs from these sentiments as elements of the social system, 
are conditions of permanency in any people, nation or race.—LZ/iza W. 
Farnham. 

HE artist of the past should portray 
Woman with half-bandaged eyes look- 
ing downward ; the artist of the present 
should limn her with level-fronting gaze 
scanning the entire horizon. But he who 
would delineate the Woman of the fu- 
ture, the latent cherished ideal of many 
a heart, should paint herwith rapt up- 
ward gaze, as one who sees a splen- 
did prophecy approaching its fulfillment. 


drudge or servile toy; another scans 
the kingdom of uses of which she just 
now has seized the keys, and the latest 
sees the fair, sweet world which shall 
yet be ours,—the world of the long- 
looked-for millennium. 


Her shape arises ! 
She is less guarded than ever yet more guarded than ever, 
She is a law of nature, there is no law stronger than she is. 


In the words of Mr. Higginson, “ There are thousands to- 
day looking out of their loneliness, their poverty or their 
crime for the New Age when women shall be truer to them- 
selves than men have ever been to women; the new age of 
' higher civilization when moral power shall take the place of 
| brute force and peace succeed to war.” 

} As woman is the most complex of organic beings and the 


most richly endowed in faculty, as she is the last to be 
developed, she must herself demonstrate and measure her 
power. Penetrated with the divine truth of womanhood, 
prizing and dignifying every relation, especially that of 
' Motherhood, intellectual and artistic culture and spiritual 
growth will prevail and society recover from its grievous 
wounds. Not through arbitrary and conventional law, but 
through spontaneous attraction to the divinest and holiest, 
will woman reach her true position in the world of ethics. 

During long ages of struggle and conflict she has been as 
in a troubled dream. Now that man gives her both freedom 
and coéperation she is entering into the promised land. 

The pathway thereto lies through an unselfish diffusion of 
a pure and high affection within the circle of her influence. 
It must be. directed by reason and kept steady through self- 
reliance and self-control. The informing Deific spirit within 
must shape external conditions. When that gains the mas- 


One looks upon the ground, a patient | 


tery then has the true civilization become actual. Then will 
there be aspiration joyously working through obedience to 
the laws of our being, laws which will be recognized as the 
basis of happiness and harmony. Woman's intuition shall 
lead in ethics as in manners. Health, purity, peace, industry 
and social order shall replace degradation, corruption and 
suffering. This is the true “ Philosophy of Living.” 

The heroic in woman is already an acknowledged quality. 
It needed not western storms to show how easy it is for the 
motherly protective instinct even in young girls to cause 
them to forget their own dangers in saving those intrusted to 
their charge. For hours young women fought desperately 
with death in such contests as would have appalled the 
strongest and wisest of men. After chafing the hands and 
feet of her pupils and sheltering them from the cruel western 
wind, Ella Lamar clasped the feeblest in her arms and went 
to sleep to waken no more on earth. In the same wild ele- 
mental storm Minnie Freeman trained her little flock to fight 
the fury of the blast in which so many perished, and at 
immense odds came out victor. Where affection or duty 
leads the way Woman can face danger and death smilingly. 
“There is a Minerva in every household as well as a Mars.” 

No, it is not in great emergencies that women fail, nor is it 
in ethical purpose. In mental discipline and moral indepen- 
dence together with that sense of comradeship which would 
enable us to work shoulder to shoulder for divinest ends, we 
need growth in order to realize the true Philosophy of Liv- 
ing. Forever that growth begins at the center. Do not all 
hardy plants grow from the interior? In the order of Provi- 
dence is not the inner, essential life of things hidden within 
the outer husk ? 

In mental freedom, moral stamina and united efforts, 
women need not abate one jot of whatever is feminine and 
lovely. The true balance between the affections and the 
reason will give her the secret of life. An excess of effemi- 
nacy has been her bane. It has often induced a “ bric-A-brac 
religion ’” in which emotion governs instead of conviction of 
truth. The time has come for her to brush the mists of 
slumber from her eyes and awake to action. In the words of 
Mrs. Whitney, “ Be a link in the divine chain and feel the joy 
and the life of it. Real work disposes one to believe in 
a real destiny and a real God.” Who but she, arising in the 
majesty of purity, can extirpate those roots of intemperance, 
prostitution, greed and dishonesty which are the shame of 
Christendom ? 

Pulsations from the tender but mighty woman-heart shall 
send their life-currents through all forms of activity,—not as 
coercion but inspiration. In the all-embracing affection of 
sisterhood and motherhood, not one poor, debased man or 


_ woman but shall feel her soft, enveloping sympathy and be 


aroused to a higher life. And that inspiration, that fountain 
of social purification and development begins in the Home. 
There is the source of all good influence as of all happiness. 

Neither fame nor wealth nor beauty of environment can fill 
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the void of emptiness here. When at the hight of her success, 
Madame de Stael said to a young woman who admired and 
sought to copy her career: “ You may think my lot enviable, 

. but the joys of home alone are solid. Domestic life af- 
fords more permanent happiness than any other life can give.” 

In this circle few realize the vast power which a sensible 
wife can exert over her husband first of all. In the words of 
Marion Harland: “As you are your husband's standard of 
wifely fidelity, be also his criterion of purity of thought and 
language. Elevate, not commonize, his standard of woman- 
hood. In becoming your mate in the nearest and tenderest 
relation of the human species, he should be more, not less, 
the gentleman than when, as a gallant, he was the pink of 
courtesy.” Which is in accord with this maxim of Dinah 
Mulock Craik, “ Be not too ignorant nor too cowardly to 
exact from men the same standard that men expect of them,” 
aye, and a higher, too! 

In helpfulness to others lie the conditions of development 
and happiness. Not, therefore, as too many do, is the house- 
wife to sacrifice herself to the bodily luxuries of her family. 
Half a dozen kinds of cake on the tea-table, and a hungry 
mind! A beautiful house, and a neglected heart! Hospi- 
tality royally bountiful and the poor fragments of a life-time 
to show! Good housekeeping demands no such sacrifice. 
It requires proportion, order, symmetry between all things, 
including the servitor and those served. Every housewife 
and mother has a right to say of herself what Richter said of 
himself toward life’s close, “I have made as much out of my- 
self as could be made out of the stuff, and no man should 
require more.” They who understand these truths will raise 
a nobler class of men to be husbands and fathers to a 
finer, truer type of womankind. For, be it remembered, ma- 


‘ternity always implies paternity also, and a proper condition 


of the latter is quite as necessary as that of the former. 

In her efforts for unfolding woman may mistake the true 
pathway even when her eye rests clearly on the goal. Head- 
strong conflicts with evil or untoward conditions may bring 
her under their subjection. Then people clamor at the 
confusion and ridicule the misrepresentation. “See these 
women,” say they, “ who seek to enlarge their careers! What 
Amazons they are, hard, unloved and unloving. Go to! 
Let them keep to their kitchens, dining-rooms and nurseries ; 
that is arena enough for them. If they sigh for broader 
horizons, new gew-gaws will suffice. They are only children 
of a larger growth.” 

Yet the number of such becomes yearly fewer and the 
morning star of hope points to the dawning light of a new 
day. It cannot be hastened by purely external methods of 
action. Fighting is anything but a feminine attribute and 
wins but ill success. Yet, however coarsely and crudely ex- 
pressed, that force which stirs within the most masculine and 
rampant reformer is nothing less than the divinity which un- 
folds as the rose in the storms and stress of early spring. All 
human growth is restless and wayward. It rests with women 
to be patient and helpful with one another and, reverencing 
her growing power, see to it that it always continues to up- 
lift, ennoble and strengthen. In the words of Mrs. Browning: 

We'll keep our eyes sublime, our heads erect, 

Although our woman hands should shake and fail. 
If the day’s work’s scant, 

Why, call it scant, effect no compromise, 

And, in that we have nobly striven, at least 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honor us with truth if not with praise. 

Such were the conclusions of Mrs. Southmayd as she 
neared the close of her useful life. Amy married and lived 
near her mother’s cottage, but her career as an artist was not 
foregone. To-day she paints portraits of children as only one 
who loves them can, and the Academy of Design bears one 


or more on its walls at every exhibition, The boys became 
useful men and in their wide experience and practical ability 
the lessons learned at their mother’s side became the stand- 
ard of their lives. Daisy, the little housekeeper, never left 
the homestead while that mother lived. For Mrs. Southmayd 
refused to leave her cottage to be an inmate of the home of 
any of her children, however glad they would have been to 
welcome her to the fireside. 

As she neared the sunset of life, disciplined, chastened, 
strengthened and elevated, she felt that Love had crowned her 
days with blessings unnumbered. She had been the center 
of a happy home, the mother of good children, those who 
made the world better for living in it, and at the same time 
had neglected no means of culture which came within her 
power. What more need be said? Of her could be written 
as of Margaret Fuller, “She helped whoever knew her.” In 
the words of Mrs. Bristol : 

O grand achievement over Fate! 
O woman soul, least understood, 


Thou holdest all of human good 
In thy affections ultimate. 


For, wheresoe’er thy path may be, 
However narrow, low or small, 
Love’s patient work will conquer all 

And carve the steps.of Victory. 

If every word we speak and act we perform carry with them 
influences which can be seen and felt during all time; if the 
universe, as many now believe, is one gigantic sensitive plate 
on which is stamped even the secret thoughts of every mind, 
how powerful and far-reaching must be the influence of a happy 
home! Not so much by words as by feelings, thoughts and 
deeds do its members unconsciously make their own records. 

It has been truly said that each soul is a battery connected 
with all other souls and that nowhere 1s the circuit broken. 
Continuing the similitude it is evident that, in consequence, 
when one suffers all others suffer though the cause of it they 
may not know, and that the joy of one is the joy of all. Life, 
universal and eternal, palpitates through all the human 
family from center to farthest circumference, and individuals 
are only stations where power is received, stored and dis- 
tributed. To recognize these truths and wisely act upon 
them is to learn the true Philosophy of Living. 


THE END. 
—Hester M. Poole. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
KISSED BY THE LIPS OF DEATH. 


I cradled my child in my arms, 
My babe, like a paradise bloom 
Blown down on the breath of a song, 
And held by a thread of the loom 
That weaveth all things beautiful,— 
Even flowers and fair, earthly things, 
And purpling mists borne through the gates 
On the sunset’s shadowy wings. 


And then, as I sat in the dusk, 
I sang in a confident tone: 
“Mine, all mine; no matter what comes, 
This blossom is always mine own.”’ 
But, lo! as the words left my lips, 
A stranger bent over me there, 
Disputing possession with me 
For this, of all flowers, the most fair. 


**Not thine, but my Idved one,” he said, 
“* And this is the seal of my right ”— 
He kissed the white brow of the child, 

And, smiling, passed into the night. 
Oh! I knew the face of him then; 
As I felt the chill of his breath 
I knew that the child in my arms 
Had been kissed by the lips of Death! 
—Olla Perkins Toph. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW TO LIVE TO A GOOD OLD AGE. 


Home HEALTH TEACHING. 


have lost it. Only when it is no longer 
ours, do we begin to prize it, and study 
how to take care of it.. The result is, that 
instead of living from eighty to one hun- 
dred years, as we ought to do, and dying 
of ripe old age at last, we are made to 
languish and to suffer almost every day 

ium while we live, and are carried off by pre- 
We= ventable diseases at every age from in- 
< fancy to maturity. One-fourth of all per- 

SB sons born into the world die before reach- 

= >-—tee—. ing five years of age. The average span 
of human life is but from thirty-five to forty 

years; only three or four in a hundred reach eighty-five, and 
scarcely more than two in ten thousand round out a century. 

Even aside from the loss, by premature death, of millions of 
years of productive life, the loss to the world and to individ- 
uals, of time, money and labor, from sickness which might eas- 
ily be avoided, is too great to be readily estimated. If we could 
begin now, and the children in our homes be taught the laws 
of their being and trained to observe them, the gain in health 
and longevity to this generation would be immense, while to 
the succeeding ones it would be beyond all computation. 

One difficulty is, there has not yet come into the minds of a 
large proportion of people, any definite conception that there 
are such things as laws of health, and that every violation of 
these laws is sure to bring its penalty. Even in this age of 
intelligence and electricity, there are still a multitude of men 
like the Sunday school superintendent, who, in apologizing 
to his school for his absence on the previous Sunday, stated 
as his excuse, that he was detained at home by a dispensation 
of Divine Providence, the hand of the Lord having been laid 
heavily upon him in sickness. Going on to explain the matter 
more fully, it appeared that his sickness was brought on by 
eating too freely of clam chowder the night before! 

This is the way of the world. The last thing that individ- 
uals or communities think of doing, is to take the blame for 
their ill health upon their own shoulders, where it rightly be- 
longs. It is easier to lay it on the Lord,—“a mysterious dis- 
pensation.” This, then, is the first lesson to be taught and 
learned :—that all disease is the result of broken law; that much 
of it might easily be avoided by the observance of the laws of 
health on the part of the individual; that much more, which 
is beyond the reach of individuals, might be prevented by the 
combined efforts of communities and the state ; and that those 
diseases which are entailed upon this generation by the law of 
heredity, might by obedience to law be gradually stamped out 
of existence, and future ages be freed from their curse. 

The next thing to be taught is the laws themselves—and 
with the laws, and of even greater importance, the habit of 
obeying them. We know a great deal more than we put in 
practice. This is the fault of the common modes of health 
teaching. Our newspapers and periodical literature contain 
a vast deal of popular instruction in these matters. They are 
treated of in an abundance of well-written books which are 
within easy reach of all who care to read them. Our schools 
are taking hold of the good work, and instruction in hygiene 
is fast coming to be recognized as an essential part of even an 
elementary education. But all these do not reach the evil, or 
if they do, they only touch it on the surface. 

Our schools are full of good grammarians who do not use 
respectable English in common conversation. So, too, they 
may be full of glib reciters of the laws of health, who do not 
observe a single one of the laws they have learned. The 


main point is to secure obedience. The greatest criminals 
are usually well versed in the laws of the land; but their 
knowledge does not avail to keep them out of the penitentiary 
when they have broken these laws. Neither will a knowledge 
of the laws of health keep a man from béing sick, so long as 
he does not live up to his knowledge. 

We are creatures of imitation. Example counts for more 
than precept. The parent knows the law, and the child knows 
it too. When the parent keeps it, then the children will keep 
it also. It does little good for a child to learn at school that 
the food should be properly masticated, when three times 
every day at home he sees a hungry group crowd about the 
table like pigs around a trough, and bolt their food as nearly 
whole as it can be made to go down. The child whose mother 
gives it a bite of something to eat every time it cries for it, 
will not be in a condition to profit from an understanding of 
the law that food should not be taken between meals, until it 
is too late for the knowledge to be of much service. The law 
of pure air and proper ventilation may be taught never so 
plainly in the text-books, but to the boy who is brought up to 
sit and to sleep in a close, unventilated room, foul with the 
breath of living beings, and to shun fresh air as he would a 
plague, the knowledge will be of little avail. While his 
father’s cellar is filled with decaying meat, vegetables, and all 
manner of filth, and the cesspool smells to heaven from be- 
neath the kitchen window, all the teachings of the schools will 
not prevent his having typhoid fever, or diphtheria, or some 
form of filth disease, when the summer sun calls into activity 
the germs of disease which are latent there. If liquors are 
kept upon the sideboard and wines are served upon the table 
in his home, not all the teachings of all the temperance text- 
books in the land can be relied upon to produce in him habits 
of sobriety and total abstinence. / 

It is the practice of the principles of hygiene in our homes, 
and this alone, which will lessen the rate of disease and death 
to-day, and develop a stronger race to-morrow. The child 
who has learned the laws of health from his father and mother, 
by seeing them continually and persistently applied, will come 
to follow them in his own case, as naturally as he will conduct 
himself properly in good society, if good society has been his 
birthright, and gentlemanly conduct has become habitual. 

I knew a man who feared filth as he feared the devil. A 
bad odor was his dete noir. It put him on his mettle at once, 
and he could not rest until he had hunted it down and rooted 
it out. His water supply must be pure beyond all question. 
His cellar must be cleaned and kept clean. No cesspool or 
vault was allowed to generate putrefaction on his premises. 
When he bought a house, his first care was to look after the 
ventilation and drainage, water supply and disposal of waste. 
If these were defective, they must be reconstructed at once, 
at whatever cost, and made as nearly perfect as possible, and 
so on through the list. The result was, his children grew up 
to be like him in this respect. They did not need to be warned 
against the dangers of filth. They knew them already. 

I know mothers, too, who teach their children how to pre- 
serve good health and develop strong bodies; who instruct 
their daughters in the mysteries of their own being, and the 
dangers that may beset them, thus preparing them against 
the day of temptation, and fitting them to live pure and whole- 
some lives. 

When parents such as these are grown old, their children 
will rise up and call them blessed; and when such health 
teaching as this shall prevail in our homes—a teaching that 
is practical as well as theoretical, and that is ingrained into a 
child’s life by constant repetition of precept and example— 
then shall we begin to seé its results, in increasing longevity, 
lessening disease, and developing a stalwart and sober race. 
—/J. M. French, M. D. 
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A LADIES’ REOEPTION. 


Is anp Wuart Is Nor CONVENTIONAL. 


tL E season of receptions, dinners, 


lunches and teas is almost upon us, 

and which mode to choose becomes 
a question of importance. Lunches 
are well suited to the entertainment 
of ladies, dinner to that of gentlemen 
and their wives, while any form of 

dancing-party well repays favors 

shown a young daughter, or is a 

pleasant compliment to offer her 

guest or the guest of her friend. 

Teas are delightfully social affairs, 
and are especially suitable where 
ladies alone are to be asked, as they 
may take place at hours when—ex- 
cept in our larger cities—we may pre- 
suppose that gentlemen are occupied 
with business. Where one’s social 
debts are many, and afternoon tea must fail of its greatest 
charm—informality—through becoming too large, a reception 
answers the purpose exceedingly well. 

Let us take for example a ladies’ reception. It may be 
given during any part of the afternoon or early evening 
hours, but the most suitable time is from four to seven. It is 
better, if possible, when sending invitations, that the pur- 
pose should be stated—as, “To meet Miss A.,” or “ Music,” 
“Readings.” As the affair lacks much of the formality of an 
evening party, the invitations do not require to be sent so 
long beforehand, though it is well they should be delivered 
several days or a week in advance, and quite necessary that 
all should be sent at the same time. 

The visiting card of the hostess, with the words “ At Home, 
Four to Seven,” and the date in lower left corner, and, say 
“Music” in the other, the card enclosed in an envelope of 
the same size, is usual; but a simple form, written by the 
hostess’ own hand, upon medium-sized sheets of notepaper, 
is also proper, as— 


Mrs. B. requests the pleasure of your company on 
Thursday, Nov. 25th, from four to seven. 
Zo meet Miss C. 


If in or near a large town or city, of course much anxiety and 
care may be avoided by placing everything in the hands of a 
skillful caterer, merely indicating an outline of arrangements, 
which he will no doubt be able to fill in. But such a course, 
though easy, is apt to lack the essential of all pleasant enter- 
tainments—the true spirit of hospitality—therefore, let the 
hostess, so far as is possible, attend to herself, or at least be 
the good genius of each and every detail. If sufficient time 
is given, and the whole affair is kept so well within her means 
as to prevent anxiety on that score, the labor should not 
prove too irksome. 

It is seldom necessary, as so many people seem to think, 
to begin preparations by making a barren wilderness of other- 
wise cheerful and pleasant rooms. In the first place, if there 
is to be no dancing, the white floor-cloth is quite needless, 
and thereby one most unsightly feature may be dispensed 
with. Let care of rugs and carpets be put aside for the time; 
they will not suffer seriously at worst. If this be impossible, 
let not that woman entertain, for, unless she has a soul which 
can soar above such worries, it has never reached the hights 
of hospitality. 

No more furniture should be removed from the room than 
is essential to free movement among the guest, and if any 


must go, let it be that which will cause the least changes in 
appearance. Let no books, papers, magazines or bric-a-brac 
be taken away which may be of interest; rather let such be 
gathered together from other parts of the house, that they 
may serve to furnish topics of conversation, which will greatly 
aid the hostess in her duties of entertaining. Let books then 
be spread about upon the tables, portfolios, too, of engravings 
or etchings, if the hostess be fortunate in their possession ; 
place a tray of photographs of scenery on one stand, one of 
portraits on another (the latter much more easily managed 
than if in an album). One wise woman I know cuts from the 
London Punch, American Zife, and such papers, the excellent 
woodcuts for which they are famous, and a large collection of 
these is always to be found in her charming parlor, proving 
of much interest and provoking many a hearty laugh. 

The decoration of the rooms should be simple, but effec- 
tive. Greenhouse flowers, beautiful as they are in themselves, 
are not useful in the adornment of a parlor, unless used 
in great masses. If near a florist, it is better to choose 
showy plants—as the different palms, rubber trees, and 
large ferns—-or, indeed, any with large, strong foliage. Ger- 
aniums are usually the best of the blossoming plants for the 
purpose, as they are showy and mass finely. A poinsettia 
also will add brilliancy here and there to a mass of green; 
tulips and daffodils in season are beautiful, but nothing is 
more satisfactory than the green. Groups of these in different 
parts of the rooms, in the open fireplaces, over the bookcases 
or on the mantels, are far more effective than any number of 
strings of smilax dotted here and there with carnations, or 
than loose rosebuds placed upon beds of moss or in slender 
vases, neither will the expense of the first plan be so great. 
If, however, either display be beyond the means of the 
hostess, there are still left to her the treasures’ of the woods 
and fields, which at any time of year may be found by those 
who seek. Small pine trees, with the delicate blue bloom on 
their soft plumes, grouped in corners or a window recess, 
with the means of fastening hidden by some piece of furni- 
ture, are beautiful. Any of the evergreen trees may be used 
in the same way, and serve the purpose particularly well 
where large spaces are to be filled or broken. In this way I 
have seen a small room, almost closet, leading from a dining- 
room, turned into a charming conservatory, one or two col- 
ored lights making it really lovely. Branches of the trees 
may be placed upon, and against the walls back of the man- 
tels, and form a soft background for a few blossoming plants 
or ferns, drawn, perhaps, from the hostess’ own stock. 

Then, too, the “dried things,” which have been somewhat 
despised of late, are again quite in vogue, and are, as ever, 
lovely, if used judiciously. These are plentiful, even when 
snow is on the ground. Look even to sleeping nature for 
color, and it is always there. Try and see what a mass of 
beauty may be gathered together in a short time—dead stalks 
of golden-rod and aster, long sprays of wild rose bushes with 
their crimson “hips,” wreaths of clematis, branches, leafless, 
but covered with red berries, ferns, always so useful, may be 
picked as late as possible before the heavier frosts, placed 
between layers of slightly dampened moss, and if kept ina 
moderate cellar and sprinkled now and then, they will easily 
keep until spring. 

So much for the rooms and their decoration. Now, what 
manner of entertainment shall be'provided? In the city this 
is usually an easy matter to decide, as it has become much 
the custom of musicians, elocutionists and the like, to regard 
it as a legitimate branch of their work. Music and readings are 
always delightful, if good of their kind; then, too, people are 
often asked to hear some original paper read. This may, of 
course, be upon any subject, but at a ladies’ reception one 
upon woman’s work, or her place in the worlds of art or 
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science, would be particularly appropriate. Allow nothing, 
however, to absorb all the time and become a bar to the con- 
versation it should serve to stimulate. 

It is pleasant to have a few small tables about the room, if 
the latter is large enough to admit of them, where groups of 
friends may gather cozily, and older ladies be supplied with- 
out the necessity for standing at the larger table in the 
dining-room, This table should be arranged as for an even- 
ing party, but the refreshments may be as simple as possible 
—as ices, cake and the like—or as elaborate as the hostess 
chooses. 

The dishes mentioned below may be each and all prepared 
at home, and almost entirely beforehand. Sandwiches are 
always desirable, and one may select from many kinds—those 
of cold meats, sardines, anchovy and paté-de-foie-gras. The 
latter are delicious if the paté be spread upon thin, delicate 
biscuit, or between thin squares of bread. Bread itself should 
be buttered before cutting from the loaf, the small, thin slices 
carefully rolled, then tied with the narrowest colored ribbon. 
Rolls, if used, must be very small, and never buttered. Tiny 
paté cases may be made a day or two beforehand of delicate 
puff pastry, which any practical reader of Goop HouseEKEEpP- 
ING should well understand by this time, at the time of using 
heated thoroughly, and filled with creamed chicken or oysters, 
mushrooms or stewed lobster. Lobster finely chopped, sea- 
soned with butter, salt, pepper and lemon juice, may be 
pressed into the shape of chops, breaded and delicately fried. 
Chicken or game may be cut, ot chopped, into small squares 
or dice, the dressing a few mushrooms and truffles added, 
and if well seasoned it becomes a very delicious substitute 
for boned chicken or turkey. Make previously a clear veal 
or beef jelly, color with a few drops of burnt sugar or, better, 
with the coloring and seasoning caramels which come for the 
purpose; pour this jelly when hot into a properly prepared 
mould (a large bowl will do), setting down into it another 
bowl of suitable shape and size; allow the jelly to harden, 
when the inner bowl may be removed, the cavity filled with 
the preparation of chicken; a little of the jelly should be re- 
served and melted to pour over the top. When all is done, 
set carefully away to cool, and if the jelly is clear and firm, a 
very elegant dish has been easily made, and may be put quite 
out of mind until serving time. 

Salads should be served with a mayonnaise dressing— 
chicken, lobster or salmon are equally suitable, while game 
salad forms a pleasant change; the latter always made from 
the dark-fleshed birds. 

Home-made ices are quite as delicious as those of the caterer 
if well prepared, but beware of frozen custard. Any reliable 
cook-book will furnish recipes for the plain cream, and the 
addition of fresh or preserved fruits, just at the freezing 
point, will give variety. If the cream does not mould easily, 
it may be served piled high upon a platter; it is quite as ele- 
gant. Let the cake be delicate, if not of great variety. Even 
this, however, is easily to be had, for two kinds of cake, with 
the addition of a few drops of flavoring or coloring, may do 
the work of many. 

The decoration of the table itself must consist largely of 
the well-arranged viands, delicate linen and lights. A white 
table-cloth should be chosen, and candles placed in cande- 
labra upon the table serve to make it the lightest spot in the 
room, the rest of which should be quite dimly illuminated. 
The fashion of soft, dim lighting is much in vogue, and, 
indeed, a display of light such as used to be thought a neces- 
sity, is now considered almost, if not quite, vulgar. 

A pretty decoration is made by laying in the center of the 
table, if it be large enough, a piece of looking-glass, a yard 
or more in length by one-half yard wide; bank moss irregu- 
larly, but so as to hide the edges of the glass; brilliant flowers 


or small pots of ferns at intervals, which may lean over and 
seem to be reflected in water. Whatever is used in the center 
of the table, it is better it should be low, that too much is not 
hidden. A large tray or basket may be placed there contain- 
ing knots or small baskets of flowers, one of which is to be 
given to each lady. ‘ 

Favors at ladies’ entertainments are still used, though not 
nearly so frequently as a short time ago, as they had really 
become a source of much additional expense. A word, how- 
ever, as to a few simple ones may not be out of place. 
Flowers and bon-bons, and their receptacles of course, are 
always suggested; birch-bark canoes are lovely filled with 
flowers, also the smaller Indian baskets, if one be within 
reach of them; squares of birch-bark, etched in pen and ink 
with some suitable design, are also pretty, as are tiny banners 
of silk, with the date in color or gilt, and tied from the upper 
corners with gilt thread; small round baskets, with paper 
violets or rosebuds and their leaves, fastened either by glue 
or stitches around the opening, and hung by colored ribbons, 
are very dainty; so are little china trays or baskets contain- 
ing large “pralines” or other bon-bons, each twisted in a 
prettily fringed colored paper, in which is also placed a motto. 
At one lunch the d’oylies used were exquisitely, if rashly, 
painted upon that thinnest material, bolting-cloth, the guests 
requested to retain each her own as a souvenir. 

At a reception, the guests go, as to lunch, with bonnets. 
These are never removed. The rest of the dress may be of 
that “half” description known as “reception toilet.” The 
hostess herself will, of course, wear the same, with the excep- 
tion of the bonnet; any pretty house-dress, however, being 
perfectly suitable; nothing so unsuitable as one which may, 


by chance, outdress her guests. 
—Anna Sawyer. 
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FOLDED IN SLEEP. 


At dusk the mother-hens do brood their young, 
Close sheltering them beneath their out-spread wings, 
While in the shadowy elms the robin sings 
His evening song, and in the west is hung 
The slender moon, the shining clouds among. 
Then all the downy, nestling, murmuring things 
Against their mother’s breast do crowd, while rings 
From out the night the sound of bells, slow swung. 
And still those anxious mothers faintly croon 
When that bright glow that filled the western skies 
Has paled, and silent is the robin’s tune. 
A murmur as of prayer does softly rise 
From ’neath those brooding wings, asking the boon 
Of rest ;—then into sleep’s deep silence dies. 


So to their mother Silence gently creep 
Her brood of summer sounds, all closely pressed 
Against her tender, downy-feathered breast. 
The timid birdlings, shy, all slyly peep, 
Beneath her wings, then 1n the shadows deep 
Are lost again. A blue-bird by his nest, 
Voicing his love; the leaves by winds caressed, 
Stirring and whispering faintly in their sleep ; 
The peeping of lost chicks ; the drowsing low 
Of bees amid the winged clusters light ; 
Of basswood blooms, the song of oriole bright; 
The laugh of flickers, and the trickling flow 
Of shrunken brooks and springs ; the lusty crow 
Of chanticleer; the robin’s bold delight 
Amid the ripening cherries; from the hight 
Of upland meadows where the farmers mow, 
The ring of whetted scythes; the ceaseless coo 
Of strutting doves upon the barn-roof old ; 
These are the children mild that, trembling, woo 
Their mother’s brooding wings to safely hold 
Them close, in drowsy rest the long night through, 
ithi shadow of their fold. 
Within the sleepy shad — Elisabeth Cole. 
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THE STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD LAMP. 
One THAT RIVALED ALADDIN’S. 

III. 

O successful was the summer’s 
campaign over the fire of the 
small lamp-stove that Abbie 
planned to bring home a larger 

one the next year. During the 

winter she examined the circulars 
of all the rival lamp-stove manu- 
facturers, and was utterly bewil- 
dered by their diversity and the 
merits of each and consequent de- 
merits of all other kinds as de- 
scribed therein. In despair,—but 
as she afterward thought, under 
the direction of her guardian an- 

gel,—one day she walked into a 

store and proceeded to buy some- 

thing entirely different from what 
she had planned; instead of one 

. large stove with four wicks she 
selected two small ones having two wicks each. These cost 
two dollars and fifty cents each. An oven at one dollar and 
fifty cents and an extension top at seventy-five cents, com- 
pleted her purchase. 

With the oven on one lamp and the extension top on the 
other nearly as much work could be done as on the large 
stoves costing twice as much as she had spent. This arrange- 
ment had the advantage of being easily moved from room 
to room and one could be used in one place, the other in 
another. 

At wholesale rates, (not counting the cost of the barrel, 
which was to be returned) a barrel of best kerosene costs a 
trifle less than five dollars. This lasted through the summer 
season, about three months, providing both fuel and lights. 
An equal value of wood or coal would have been exhausted in 
about half the time. 

Sometimes the two stoves were used in the wash-room, sup- 
plying all the fire needed for a small washing. They were set 
upon the floor, one under each end of a flat-bottomed wash- 
’ boiler, thus plenty of water could be heated for the prelimi- 
nary steps and later the clothes were boiled there. 

Ironing day was robbed of half its terrors, for the small 
stoves would keep five flatirons ready, two heating on each, 
while the fifth was in use. Sometimes three irons would be 
sufficient, then one stove would do this work while the other 
’ with thé oven prepared the dinner of baked potatoes and roast 
meat, or a kettle of jelly or preserves could be easily watched 
while the ironing was in progress. Since the stove and irons 
could be placed on or near the table it became an easy matter 
to sit down to iron, as there would be no wearisome getting 
up and down to go to the stove. A high stool or chair is best 
for this work. 

As these small stoves cost less than the large one Miss 
Fletcher had intended buying, she invested the surplus in 
various utensils, selected with reference to the lamp-stoves 
but also useful with a range. Among these was an eight- 
quart kettle of granite ware which proved exceedingly 
useful. 

The advantage of granite ware over iron and tin is that it 
heats quickly and if watched there is little danger of burning, 
and it gives no disagreeable taste to its contents, however 
long they mayremain in it. 

Sometimes this kettle was used for frying doughnuts or 
fish, either of which were easily done over the little stove 
though it gave hardly enough heat to deep fat for croquettes 


or fishballs. A few slices of raw potato were always put in 
the fat while frying doughnuts to absorb the disagreeable 
odor and clarify the fat. 

After the frying was over the fat was strained into a basin 
or pail to cool and the kettle was wiped with soft paper which 
absorbed most of the remaining grease and washing was then 
an easy task. 

When a steamed pudding was on the dinner bill of fare the 
mixture was put in a small lard pail which was set on a trivet 
or iron ring in this kettle half filled with boiling water. Po- 
tatoes or other vegetables could be put in around the pudding 
pail, and a piece of fish on a plate in a steamer set on top of the 
kettle ; thus one lamp would cook the dinner. When the 


vegetables had to be put in after the pudding had begun to 
cook, that it might not settle, they were put in one by one, 
that the water need not stop boiling. 

A steam cooker is a great convenience for a range and is 
Of these there are many 


still more useful with an oil stove. 
varieties and nearly all are good. 

The other utensils most frequently used were the small 
frying-pan and double boiler mentioned before and one or 
two sauce-pans of different sizes. 

While it requires some head work to do all the cooking for 
a family over these small stoves, it can be done easily and 
with much less discomfort than over the kitchen range. Itis 
a great convenience to have an oven that can be hot for bak- 
ing five minutes after the fire is lighted. 

Raised bread, which in summer time too often suffers from 
standing over night because it must be baked by the morn- 
ing fire, in this household was now mixed in the morning and 
baked either at noon or night.’ 

If a specially slow oven was required for anything, but one 
wick was lighted. Small pans for cake and bread were found 
best for convenience in moving about in the small oven. 

Milk toast was a favorite supper dish with the Fletcher 
family and at first Abbie was doubtful of the possibility of 
toasting bread over her lamps, but she found that it could be 
done satisfactorily. First the milk was scalded in a pail set 
in a sauce-pan of hot water, then the water was emptied, the 
sauce-pan wiped dry and one tablespoonful of butter for each 
pint of milk (or two if part water was to be used) put in. 
When the butter was melted and hot, one tablespoonful of 
flour for each cupful of liquid was added and allowed to cook 
in the hot butter, but not to brown. Then the milk was grad- 
ually added and the gravy beaten smooth. 

One evening a small child in the family expressed a desire 
for some popcorn. At first it was denied as there was no fire 
and plenty of coals were thought essential for its preparation. 
But some one doubtfully said, “We might try the lamp- 
stove.” So it was lighted and by moving the popper over the 
lamp precisely as if it were a bed of glowing coals the corn 
was successfully popped. A few trials showed just the right 
distance from the blaze and the steady heat produced a 
superior article in less time than is required for popping over 
coals. If corn-balls are desired one stove can be used for 
popping the corn while the molasses is boiling on the other. 

The best work over a lamp-stove will always be done when 
it is full of oil; as it burns low the wicks char rapidly and the 
draught is not as good. 

It is not advisable to let a lamp burn too long or the whole 
framework will become heated ; then there is more danger of 
accidents and greater inconvenience in handling. 

Occasionally carelessness in turning up the wicks, or a 
sudden current of air would result in a heavy coating of lamp 
black over the outside of kettles or the inside of the oven. 
The latter is rather a terrible occurrence and should be care- 
fully guarded against. But only once or twice in the whole 
season did Miss Fletcher have trouble in this direction, then 
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the oven was cleaned with a stiff brush first and afterward 
with soft paper before washing. 

Naturally an oven above the fire as this is gives a more 
thorough bake on the bottom than the top of any article. On 
this account earthen plates are preferable to tin for pies, and 
cake tins should be lined with one or more thicknesses of 
paper. 

In the early fall, before stoves are set up or furnace fires 
lighted, if one of these stoves is left burning in a room for an 
hour it will banish the chilly atmosphere which often brings 
colds and sickness. 

Many house plants might be saved if this were left burning 
near them through a cold winter night, and water pipes and 
vegetables in the cellar can in like manner be saved from 
freezing. 

For camp life in a small cottage an oil-stove is much better 
than an ordinary stove. Where hot water is required in 
sudden sickness and in the thousand and one emergencies of 
every day life the little lamp-stoves, if well treated, will be 


found to be faithful friends. 
—Anna Barrows. 
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THE AUTUMN WOODS. 
What beauty in the Autumn woods! 
Where, in the calm, deep solitudes, 
The amber sunshine finds its way, 
And checkered light and shadows play. 
Such beauty everywhere we turn! 
The moss-grown rock and drooping fern, 
The woodland flowers and trailing vines, 
The singing brooks and sighing pines, 
The murmur of the gentle breeze 
That stirs the yellow chestnut leaves, 
Till softly in the grasses brown 
The round and prickly burs drop down. 
The maples are in bright array 
Of mottled gold and crimson gay ; 
The oaks in deepest scarlet dressed ; 
In cloth of gold are all the rest 
Except that now and then between 
There stands a tall, dark evergreen 
That sheds its spicy fragrance round 
And drops its cones upon the ground. 
With asters white and purple tinged, 
And golden-rod, the woods are fringed, 
With scarlet berries peeping through 
Where wild grapes hang, of purple hue, 
And fiery fingered ivy clings, 
While milk-weed floats on downy wings. 
The crickets chirp and insects hum, 
For glorious Autumn now has come. 


—Eva J. Beede. 
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ALLSPIOE. 

The island of Jamaica produces about all the allspice that 
is used. It is known, also, as pimento, or Jamaica pepper. 
The tree on which the berries grow is evergreen and the 
flowers grow in dense clusters ; these develop into small green 
aromatic berries, the size of black pepper. If allowed to ripen 
they become pulpy and lose some of their pungency. For 
commercial purposes, the berries are gathered when green, 
carefully dried in the sun, and afterward packed in bags 
holding 160 to 180 pounds and shipped. Pimento trees 
grow in many parts of tropical America, but nowhere do they 
thrive as in Jamaica. The trees are never planted by man 
and receive no cultivation worthy of the name. The seeds are 
dropped by birds and the rains and tropical sun do the rest. 
Surplus trees are cut down and become walking sticks and 
umbrella handles. This spice is more mild and innocent 
than most other spices and is sold by the growers for about 
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DEOORATING ONE’S OWN OHINA. 


How tr May BE WELL AND ACCEPTABLY DONE. 


IV. 


HE object of these special direc- 
tions is to give the treatment of a 
variety of designs, which may as- 
sist the ambitious amateur in china 
painting, and may awaken the 
interest of others in this beautiful 
art. Each will perhaps find some- 
thing just suited to her needs, in 
the pieces selected for treatment. 
Those who have gained an insight 
into the general process of the 
work are now ready to undertake 
something of a permanent value. 

Ceramic painting is properly very easy, and very beautiful 
decorations may be made by employing a single color, or by 
using several colors side by side, without mixing. Many of 
the valuable Persian plates, and much of the imported por- 
celain and of the rare old china now so highly prized is 
painted in a few single colors. One need not hesitate there- 
fore (because it is an easy and simple matter) to decorate 
their finest ware in monochrome. It is not always neces- 
sary, however, that only high-priced china should be used 
for decorating. There is much that is inexpensive and of 
excellent manufacture that will fire well and answer all ordi- 
nary purposes. 

A set of colors will last several years and a single tube 
will suffice for a large number of plates decorated in one 
color. 

In painting upon china which has been in use, it is well to 
wash it over with alcohol to ensure that it is free from all ef- 
fects of grease, and then to rub it over with turpentine, before 
drawing the design upon it. 

Among the dishes always in demand a set of butters may be 
charmingly and easily decorated. Ifa pretty, bright effect is 
desired we may use the lesson on tinting, giving each a dif- 
ferent color. , 

Take for number one a tint of robin’s egg blue, made by 
combining two-thirds of deep blue green with one-third of 
apple green; add to this a drop of fat oil, about one-fourth 
flax, and one or two drops of clove oil. As only a small 
amount of this mixture is required, one drop of oil of cloves 
will probably suffice. Rub well together with the palette 
knife. 

Moisten the brush with turpentine and give the little dish 
a smooth coating of the tint, which has been thinned with the 
turpentine. Have ready separate blenders for each color. 
A bit of an old cambric handkerchief tied over a ball of cotton 
batting, about the size of a hickory nut, will serve the pur- 
pose. Flatten it by pressing slightly on the hand; when the 
color begins to set, dab it lightly until a uniform tone is ob- 
tained. Flux is added to improve the glaze ; it may, however, 
be omitted if desired. 

Border the edge of the dish with a deep tone of the same 
color, by using the paint thicker; this should be put on in an 
irregular manner with slight points extending inward. A 
small conventional design in the deeper tint may be painted 
in the center. The border on the edge would be pretty made 
of gold; in this case remove all color underneath and clean 
the china perfectly. Use a bit of cloth and alcohol for this. 
Apply the gold as directed in paper No. III, taking care that 
it does not impinge upon the tinting. 

For a pink tint use light carmine A, or the grounding color, 
rose pompadour. The different carmines and English rose 


four cents a pound. 


in powder are all used for pink tints, Decorate each as de- 
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scribed for number one, with a deep tone of same color, or 
with gold. The painting may be done on the white china if 
preferred. 

For the third plate use deep red brown delicately applied. 

Number four will be prettily done in sea green; for this 
mix apple green and deep blue green, one-half of each. The 
grounding color, café au /ait, making a creamy tint, and a 
light blue tone made with deep blue green, may be used for 
number five and six. 

The tube colors used for painting are also good for tinting, 
but those especially prepared for grounds are-seldom used 
otherwise. 

It is generally safe to add a little flux to the Lacroix colors 
excepting with black and purple. From one-sixth to one- 
fourth is the amount generally added by those who prefer to 
use it. 

An ice bowl may be treated asfollows: Procure ruby pow- 
der color, and mix the tint by adding sufficient fat oil to make 
a thick paste; thin with a little turpentine, add a drop or two 
of clove oil, and enough oil of lavender to make it go on 
smoothly. 

Rub all well together and do not try blending the color till 
it begins to dry a little, which will be quite soon. Flush the 
bowl from the bottom upwards with a graduated tint from 
dark to light, having it merge into the white of the china 
about one-third from the top. Around the top place an ir- 


' regular border of icicles-in gold. The bottom of the bowl 


should be gilded. 

Bone plates are very effective painted directly upon the 
white of the china, having several sprays of leaves or flowers 
in flat tones straying across rather than around the crescent 
shaped dish. Paint leaves in shades of green and brown and 
outline in gold. A powdering of gold around the edge of a 
plate, gradually blending into tiny dots is very pretty. 

The following designs may be used on the different plates, 
and will be found effective : 

Yellow @hrysanthemums, the flowers alone; paint with 
jonquil yellow and shade with yellow brown. Brown sprays 
with mixing yellow for high lights of leaves, and maiden-hair 
ferns in greens and brown green. 

Primroses in light carmine A and carmine No. 2. Violets 
in violet of gold shaded with a little deep blue, or the same. 
Pussy willow in mixing yellow, gray No. 1 and a touch of light 
carmine, and a little bluish gray. Flowers or conventional 
designs seem most appropriate for bone plates. 

In painting a set of square fruit plates, tint 4 delicate border 
oneach. Outline three or four diamonds—grouped together 
in the center—with red, brown or gold. For a cream-tinted 
plate paint a branch of red currants, letting the bunches fall 
inside two or three of the diamonds and fill the remainder 
with dots or marks in gold. Let the twig with the green 
leaves reach over upon the border. The currants may be 
painted with capacine red, and add a little iron violet and 
brown No. 4 in shading. Carnation and red brown may be 
used in the same way. Place a touch of black at the top of 
each. For the leaves use grass green and brown green, with 
mixing yellow or deep blue green to vary the tone. Brown 
green and brown No. 4 for the twig and stems. 

Cherries may be painted with carnation and ivory yellow 
with the white of the china for high lights, for the delicate 
May cherry. Gray No. 1, or a little black with brown may be 
used lightly in shading. Carnation, to which a little deep 
purple is added may be used for darker ones, mixing in a 
little black for shadows. , 

For white grapes, a pale wash of mixing yellow or white of 
china for high lights. Give a thin wash of grass green, and 
for some add a little blue. Use a little yellow brown, or 
brown green in shading. Purple grapes require dark purple 


and deep blue, and a little black may be added where a very 
dark shading is desired. 

Blackberries may be painted with the same colors, adding 
more black, and making a few partly ripe, crimson, and bluish 
ones. 

Gooseberries may be given a wash of green and mixing 
yellow, making a pale tint. When this is perfectly dry, paint 
again with the same, leaving the veining in the first tint, and 
adding a little yellow brown for shadows. 

A rest is often used in working. This isa strip of wood 
about two inches wide and a foot or more in length. It should 
be smooth and flat with blocks glued under each end, raising 
it an inch or so; this is often of great convenience to rest the 
hand upon in painting over a tinted surface. ii 

In painting a fish platter the design here treated is intended 
for a dish with a flat rim. Draw or trace one rather large or 
two smaller fish on each side of the rim of the platter. Tint 
the center delicately to resemble sea water, by mixing deep 
blue green and apple green about half and half, having the 
tint darker at each end. Throw a golden net-work entirely 
across the dish, running diagonally from side to side and 
seeming to lie beneath the fish. The green tint must be re- 
moved wherever the gold is applied. Then paint in water 
lines at each end with brown green, a deeper tint of sea green, 
or gold, as preferred. At each end on the rim, paint sea 
weeds and grasses, using carnations and brown green, or in 
browns outlined in gold. Shells and sea weeds make a pretty 
combination for the borders of the accompanying plates, with 
spaces on the china filled in with wavy lines in gold. 

New designs in olive trays show shallow dishes about five 
inches long, in oblong and diamond forms with crimped edges. 
But little decoration’ is needed to enhance their beauty. A 
delicate tint of green about the edges shading softly into the 
white, and some leaves of pretty shape grouped together and 
veined and outlined with gold, would be a pleasing decoration. 
A crimped salad would also be effectively done in green and 
gold. 

For a fancy dish for salted almonds, paint a row of pansies, 
each one alternating with a pansy leaf, forming a border. 
Use violet of gold and light blue, shaded with violet of gold 
and dark blue, with jonquil yellow, and yellow brown for cen- 
ters, or where required. Do not let the yellow and purple 
come in contact. 

A shell shaped dish is lovely with the center clouded with 
a delicate pink, and the edge deeply powdered with gold. 

Ice cream plates, in the shape of four scallops, the dish 
being one inch deep and five and a half inches in diameter, 
have the point of each scallop turned inward forming the rim. 
This flat portion should be decorated; clover and grasses on 
one, violets and buttercups used singly on the alternate sections 
of another, and so on with the entireset. A pretty tint pounc- 
ed in with a small blender should color the indented portion 
of the outside. As the colors required have been previously 
given, the amateur can now select them without difficulty. 


A five o’clock—cup and tray—is shown in the shape of a 
leaf seven and a half inches in diameter, with a receptacle for 
the dainty cup, near the stem, which turns and forms a con- 
venient handle. To those in search of novelties, for decorat- 
ing, nothing prettier can be found than the new styles in art 
porcelain, especially manufactured for purposes of amateur 


decoration. 
—Enid Bee. 


Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year, 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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HOUSE WARMING. 


A PRACTICAL Discussion WITH INCONCLUSIVE RESULTS—SHALL 
WE HAVE AN EXPERIENCE MEETING? 


AN DIVIDEND had built a new 
house and was showing a party of 
friends over it. It was fast nearing 
completion, and Dan took much 
pride in pointing out and expatiat- 
ing upon its manifold conveniences. 

“You'll have a house-warming, I 
spose, when you move in,” re- 
age 71 marked a chum, who had been gen- 

Vs « ’ erous and enthusiastic in his expres- 


sions of admiration of the new domi- 
cile. 

““T expect to warm it somehow,” 
answered Dan, dryly. “ Fact is I’ve 
put off the heating arrangements 
because I couldn’t decide what was 
best. Speaking of a house-warming, 
however—” 

“Better put in steam,” said a phlegmatic neighbor, senten- 
tiously. ‘ More convenient, cheaper in the long run, no dust, 
always there when you want it, air ain’t all burned up, better’n 
a furnace every way.”’ 

“ All the same, give me a furnace,” quoth another. “Now 
I’ve got a furnace that doesn’t burn over a ton and a half of 
coal a month, or say ten tons for the season. It gives all the 
heat I want for four rooms down-stairs and one up, and the 
chambers are warm enough to go to bed in. No need of dust 
if the joints are tight.” ‘ 

“If I were in your place, Dan, I’d put in stoves,” soberly 
counseled an elderly Benedick. ‘“ You may all turn up your 
noses if you want to, but to my mind there’s nothing so good 
after all as a good stove. I’ve had steam and I’ve trieda 
furnace, and I’ve gone back to stoves. I don’t burn within a 
third the coal I used to, and I have a cheerful, glowing fire to 
sit by. My four stoves are more economical than my furnace, 
much more so than my steam boiler, and the heat is more 
satisfactory.” 

“ But look at the work it makes, man!” exclaimed one of 
the listeners. “Coal to lug about all over the house, ashes 
to carry off, danger of gas when the weather is damp, and then 
in houses like ours, the room a stove takes up is something.” 

Dan smiled. 

“Ina multitude of counsel there is wisdom,” he quoted, 
“ but it’s the very multitude of counsel in the matter of house- 
warming that makes me feel the need of wisdom. Each of 
yow has his way, and there was a hot water man here last 
week who nearly convinced me that his was the only heating 
system to be thought of. Then a while ago I read an article 
by E. Y. Robbins in the Popular Science Monthly that nearly 
frightened me out of the idea of having anything but fire- 
places—which I could feed just about one season before 
going into bankruptcy. Robbins says that going from our 
warm rooms to the cold air out of doors in winter, is like 
making a sudden jumpfrom Cuba to Iceland, and perhaps it 
is. But just such a trip we’ve got to make several times a 
day, more or less, unless we live without fires, and I can’t 
see that it makes much difference whether the domestic 
Cuban temperature is produced from radiators or from fire- 
places, so long as the degree is just the same. I don’t take 
much stock in the notion that the increase of pneumonia or 
pulmonary or bronchial troubles, if there is an increase, is 
due to modern methods of heating. I look for the cause in 
defective ventilation rather than in the heating apparatus. 


” 
! 


We are so anxious to save every ounce of warm air that we 
shut it up and make no provision for renewing it by ventila- 
tion, and so weaken our lungs, not by over-heating, but by 
starvation—or rather by poison, because we breathe over and 
over the air that has been poisoned and exhausted by being 
used.” > 

“ The objections to hot air are certainly unreasonable, it 
appears to me,” commented the furnace man. “ I have read 
a good deal of scientific talk about ‘burning’ the air with red 
hot stoves and furnaces, and I s’pose there’s something in it, 
but where there is a free flow of cold air through the air 
ducts, it doesn’t stand much chance of getting ‘ burned.’ The 
air must be heated or the room won’t be warm. But if 
there is afatal objection to heating the air by convection, 
then all apparatus except an open fire-place is open to like 
condemnation.” 

“ Hardly,” put in the steam man. “Steam and hot water 
pipes don’t give off burning heat. There must be a differ- 
ence in the condition of air that passes over a surface that 
gives it instantly a temperature of 100 to 200 degrees, and air 
that is warmed more gradually. I grant, however, that ven- 
tilation has much to do withit. Heating apparatus of all 
kinds is very nearly perfect in construction nowadays, and if 
the best is obtained there need be no trouble with gas or 
dust. But we can’t force hot air into a room unless there is 
also an outlet for it, and whether radiated or convected heat 
is used, the air will be debilitated and debilitating if it is con- 
fined in a close room. We don’t understand the heating 
problem as well as we ought, but our ignorance and mis- 
chievous practice with respect to ventilation are infinitely 
greater. With good apparatus and proper ventilation, I find 
steam heat the most desirable on the whole, though I dare 
say, if it were not for the cost of the plant, I might be even 
better satisfied with hot water.” 

“T shall stick to stoves,” remarked the elderly visitor. 
“They’re cheaper.” 

“T shall hang on to my furnace,” said the hot-air man. 

“What will you do, Dan?” inquired one. 

“Tell you what,” said Dan; “I’ve got four fire-places in 
the house, and when you come to the house-warming [I'll 
make a hickory fire in each one of them, and give you apples 
and cider galore. If that doesn’t warm you up, we’ll try 
the Virginia reel in the kitchen. By that time, perhaps, I 
can tell you more than I can now about keeping a house 
warm.” 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have all struggled 
more or less with the house-warming question, and doubtless 
many of them have shared Dan’s quandary. We have been 
plentifully supplied with scientific counsel and hygienic ad- 
vice as to heat and ventilation. Let us have a symposium 
of opinion and experience from practical householders and 
housekeepers on the subject. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THIMBLES. 

The thimble was originally called a thumb bell by the Eng- 
lish, because worn on the thumb, then a thumble, and finally 
its present name. It was a Dutch invention, and was first 
brought to England in 1695. Thimbles were formerly made 
only of iron and brass, but in comparatively late years they 
have been made of gold, silver, steel, horn, ivory and even 
glass and pearl. In China beautiful carved pearl thimbles 
are seen, bound with gold and with the end of gold. The first 
thimble introduced into Siam was a bridal gift from the king 
to the queen; it is shaped like a lotus bud, made of gold and 
thickly studded with diamonds arranged to spell the queen’s 
name, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

SEMPER PARATUS. 
A Bit oF REAL EXPERIENCE IN A SOUTHERN HOME. 

\ WAS always fond of classical mottoes and 

} for almost a year now my escutcheon has 

| ! borne these pctent words, semper paratus. 

Perhaps you will not mind my telling 

Ye * how I came to adopt this legend. It 

was the direct outcome of the most 

“bitter experience that I have known 

in all my seven years of housekeep- 

ing. I think it was on the eighteenth of 

last December that I received a letter 

from my husband’s only sister Marion. 

Among other items she wrote: “I want 

to bring our Yankee cousin to you for the 

holidays. She is anxious to see all phases of our Southern 

life, and Christmas is such a stupid time when there are no 

children in the household. So if it suits you write at once 

and we’ll come on the twenty-third and stay with you through 

the New Year.” 

Of course I wrote by return mail that we would be de- 
lighted to have the joys of the holidays thus enhanced. We 
were always glad to see Marion, and in my husband's early 
boyhood he had been kindly entertained in this cousin’s 
northern home. I had never met her and Ralph’s memories of 
her were rather hazy, but we were prepared to welcome her 
with the old time Southern cordiality. I had just five days to 
make ready. I remember that I could not go to sleep the 
night the letter came for planning. I must get the yard 
cleaned up, the house in perfect order from garret to cellar. 
Our cousin Juliet was a maiden lady and of Quaker extrac- 
tion. She would be sure to notice anything amiss. I ar- 


ranged the bill of fare for the Christmas dinner. The turkey 


was already fattening in the coop, and the mince meat was in 
its prime made by mother’s old recipe. There was a fruit 
cake too I had’kept since Thanksgiving. I even settled the 
little presents the children would give the guests, and in im- 
agination I already saw the little home all aglow with light 
and beautiful in its simple adornment of holly and mistletoe. 
The next morning I began on the yard. A week of rain and 
wintry winds had carpeted the softened ground with the last 
dead leaves. With the help of my cook’s little boy these 
were raked up and hauled away to the stable yard. I swept 
the walks myself, and I suppose the excessive dampness pen- 
etrated my rubbers, for on the following Sunday morning I 
found myself stiff and sore and the victim of a dreadful at- 
tack of neuralgia. I lay still all day congratulating myself 
that the yard was ready for inspection. I would be better on 
the morrow and I would have three whole days, but alas! 
both Monday and Tuesday passed and I still groaned in spite 
‘of hot lemonade and dose afier dose of quinine. Wednes- 
day morning I woke free from the miserable pain in one eye 
and J was up betimes. I had still twelve hours. A postal 
from Marion the night before announced that our guests 
would be with us at six p.m. I wish I could hope to make 
you realize the condition of things below stairs when I crept 
feebly down to breakfast. My cook was a good natured 
mulatto woman of middle age, and ranked above the average 
as servants go these days. With me doing the house work 
and supervising the kitchen and dining room she was quite a 
success, but without me! O my Northern sisters, if you 
had seen the sad havoc my brief illness had made, I am sure 
you would have shed tears of hearty sympathy. I fear mine 
mingled with the cup of coffee I forced down. What could I 
do? How wasI in my weak state to bring order out of all 
this chaos? 

Well after the table was cleared away and Ralph had given 


me a pitiful kiss and departed, I sent the cook out to 
hire an extra hand and plunged boldly into the midst of the 
dreadful disorder. The cook I retired to the shades of the 
kitchen with the materials for three large cakes. I had told 
Ralph to get his dinner down town. The children and I 
would eat a lunch, and save ourselves for the extra nice sup- 
per that would await our friends. By eleven we had accom- 
plished wonders and asI needed a new rug for the spare 
room and some fresh ribbons for the scarfs and a few more 
dainty dishes for the table, I thought I would run down now 
and do all my Christmas shopping. I dreaded it, for the 
streets are so full and you have to push your way through and 
wait so long before any one has time to serve you. I had my 
memorandum all made out, and leaving the dusting, and the 
polishing of grates and fenders and the rubbing of the silver 
to the “extra,” I was off. I caught acar very quickly for 
once, and I found what I wanted with far less trouble than I 
anticipated. Ralph had promised to provide the Santa Claus 
treasures, and by one o’clock I was rushing breathlessly back 
with my own little gifts safe in my pocket and my arms full 
of holly and mistletoe just from the mountain side. The 
vases must be filled and some arranged round the chande- 
liers. The children must be fed, the baby put to sleep, and 
then I could rest and be fresh to dress them and myself, 
make the salad and the oyster soup for tea and be all ready 
to give smiling greeting to the guests and Ralph at early 
nightfall. 

Little Bess came running to meet me. In her hand she 

held a yellow envelope, that suggested a telegram. Oh! me. 
Were they not coming after all my work? It came just 
after I left, Bessie explained. I tore it open. 
_ “Look for us at one thirty instead of six,” it said. I took 
out my watch. In half an hour the train was due! I was 
dazed for a minute. Then I astonished Bessie by sitting 
down in the first chair and bursting into tears and sobs. The 
cook had followed Bessie and now came forward to inquire 
with sincerest sympathy who was dead. I came very near 
saying that I wished I was, but I thought of Bess and re- 
frained. The baby was putting his little sticky hands all 
over me by this time, and in all my life I had never seen the 
little things so dirty. They had evidently been eating out of 
the cake bowls and playing in the polish pan. The extra 
hand had been resting and talking to the cook ever since I 
left. There was just as much to be done except she had 
made a beginning on the silver and had every spoon and fork 
white with the powder, and the castor and cake stand all un- 
screwed. And in half an hour a Pennsylvania Quakeress 
and my husband’s sister would be here expecting dinner! 

I lived through it some way. I had the parlor fire kindled, 
and when my supplies came up I served a simple lunch. 
That was all I could do. They stopped by the office and 
brought Ralph out with them, and I tried not to show the 
perturbed spirit within me. Ralph staid until four o’clock 
and gave me time to make the last finishing touches to the 
spare room and the dining room. The. children got their 
faces and hands washed and some clean aprons on, but they 
did not look half so lovely as I meant them to. Bessie’s 
golden cloud of hair had not been touched that day. They 
hoped they had not put me out by coming sooner than they 
at first expected. Such a pleasant party was coming over 
and they only found it out the night before too late to let us 
know. Ralph said of course it mfade no difference and I as- 
sented faintly, but in my heart I fear there was a strangely 
different sentiment. I never recovered from the chill of that 
first hour the whole of their visit. I tried my best and I 
trust they attributed any lack of warmth in my welcome and 
pleasure in their presence to my late illness. Even the lovely 
hand-painted screen and the embroidered table scarf that I 
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found in the parlor on Christmas morning did not reconcile 
me. I felt myself an utter failure from first to last, and the 
Christmas dinner was as Dead Sea fruit to my lips. Ah! 
don’t you believe it taught me a lesson? Do you wonder that 
my motto is from henceforth semper paratus? I turned over 
a new leaf with this New Year. I keep the house in order 
all the time. I never let the larder shelves get empty. I 
never neglect Bessie’s hair. I have three meals a day 
whatever happens and Ralph knows he can bring a guest 
at any hour with perfect impunity. The Quaker cousin 
writes us beautiful letters of the pleasant memories.she car- 
ried back to her snowy Christmas days, but I greatly fear 
that in her heart of hearts she deplores the fact that Ralph 
married a shiftless Southern girl. If I can only persuade 
her to come again, I’ll show her then a little house that 
runs like clock work all the year round, because the mis- 


tress is always prepared. 
—Laura Dayton Eakin. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BEHIND THE MASK. 


Behind the mask—the smiling face 
Is often full of woe, 

And sorrow treads a restless pace 
Where wealth and beauty go. 


Behind the mask—who knows the care 
That grim and silent rests, 

And all the burdens each may bear 
Within their secret breast? 


Behind the mask—who knows the tears 
That from the heart arise, 

And in the weary flight of years 
How many pass with sighs? 


Behind the mask—who knows the strain 
That each life may endure, 

And all the grief and countless pain 
That wealth can never cure? 


Behind the mask—we never know 
How many troubles hide, 

And with the world and fashion’s show 
Some spectre walks beside. 


Behind the mask—some future day, 
When all shall be made plain 

Our burdens then will pass away, 
And count for each his gain. 


—Alice D. Abell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POMADES AND PERFUMES. 


Pomades are made of purified lard and tallow, which 
have been placed in an inclosed place where they have 
absorbed the odors of the petals of flowers. Olive oil also 
absorbs odors in the same way and is used for conveying 
them. To extract the odor from pomades and perfumed 
oils, they have simply to be saturated with alcohol, which 
absorbs the perfume. It requires a large amount of flow- 
ers to saturate a pomade with perfume and these must 
be renewed daily for months. Odoriferous essences are 
obtained by the distillation of flowers thrown into large 
copper retorts with water, but only the stronger odors will 
endure the heat without deterioration. The “flower wat- 
ers” are made by placing alcohol in the condensing tank 
used in distillation, and this condenses and absorbs the 
odorous vapor until it becomes fragrant. Most of the 
popular handkerchief extracts are made by skillfully com- 
bining the ordors of several different flowers, and some 
inventors have made very happy and profitable hits in this 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

HELPING ONE'S SELF, 

AND HELPING OTHERS AT ONE AND THE SAME TIME. 

WO girls were sitting at opposite ends 
of a Well-worn sofa in a second-story 
bedroom. One of them, in a light tea 
gown, was leaning back in a luxurious 
nest of pillows, borrowed from the bed, 
and looking at the soft May sky, and 
the tender green foliage framed in by 
the open window. The other girl was 
looking at her. 

“ Now, Gerry, how long are you going 
to vex my impatient soul?” she asked 
presently. “Begin at the beginning, 

and tell me the whole story.” 

“Why, I have told you. I wrote you all about it long ago.” 

“ Yes, I know, your letters are entertaining, but they don’t 

go in for detail. I want to hear all the little things—come, 

Gerry!” 

Geraldine rearranged her pillow behind her head. 

“What a grasping creature you are, Nell! Will nothing 

but a long history with all the particulars content you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, i shall have to begin back at last September, then,” 

said Gerry. “ You remember when I went out West to Eva 

Morgan’s wedding? I left Aunt Justina at the Springs, ex- 

pecting to return to her in about three weeks. After Eva was 

married—and it was a lovely little wedding, though so early 
in the season—I happened to remember that Mary Havens 
was teaching in a girls’ private school in Wainoma, and, with 
my usual unpremeditation, I determined to stop there and see 
her on my way home. I wrote to Aunt Justina a few days be- 
fore I left, told her I might be away a week longer than I had 
intended, and started from the Morgans’ one morning, reach- 
ing Wainoma in the middle of the afternoon. Mary met me 


changed. You will see her to-morrow, and you can tell me 
then if she isn’t just the same girl who used to ‘run’ the af- 


room for me at a house not far from her school, and for a 
week we were together all the time after school hours. At 
the end of that time I received a letter from Aunt Justina, 
forwarded by Dr. Morgan, containing the electrifying an- 
nouncement that Aunt Justina was going to be married—‘ To 
Mr. Chetwind, my dear, of whom I have always held the 
highest opinion. Our wedding will be very quiet, and per- 
haps it will not be worth while for you to hurry home, for we 
shall sail for Europe immediately afterward, to be gone for 
some time. Under these circumstances, I think it best to 
close my house, and dismiss the servants, except Janet, who 
is so invaluable that I shall take her with me. Your Uncle 
‘Davis is willing to give you a home until we return, when we 
will consider what is best for you, or, if you prefer, you can 
try teaching, as you once spoke of doing. Your own little 
property will be enough to dress on. I will write from London 
as soon as we arrive.’ I was simply astounded by the letter. 
I thought it quite possible that Aunt Justina would marry 
again some day, but I was not prepared for anything so 
sudden. I thought it over that night after Mary had gone 
home. Aunt Justina had really been kind to me in her way. 
Her house had been my home for several years; she had 
given me a good many handsome dresses, and I had been 
useful to her in return, but I had never felt independent, and 
she had never been willing to have me support myself. The 
idea of going to Uncle Davis made me indignant. His family 
was large enough without my adding to his eares. As to my 


direction. 


‘own little property,’ it amounted to abowt $100 a year, and | 


at the station. She was looking splendidly, and not one bit ; 


fairs of our class at Madame’s. She had engaged a quiet : 
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had been used to spending more than that on Cress alone. 
So here I was, in a strange little city, with one acquaintance, 
an unlimited ticket to New York, and $20 in my purse. I 
spent several days inquiring about the Wainoma schools, and 
Mary helped me all she could, but the term had already begun, 
and there were no vacancies. ‘If somebody only wanted me 
for odds and ends,’ I thought one night when I lay awake in 
this room, wondering what to do, ‘I might make a fortune.’ 
For you know, Nell, what lots of things 1 used to do for Aunt 
Justina? I always gave her rooms the final touch when she 
entertained, I arranged her flowers, kept her housekeeping 
accounts, wrote her business letters, and was always expected 
to see to the small household details. ‘But nobody will pay 
for that sort of thing’ I thought despondently, ‘would they? 
Why not? I might try it, it will not take long to find out.’ 
And, next morning, without consulting any one, I wrote out 
an advertisement. 

A gentlewoman (I hesitated whether to say ‘woman’ or ‘lady’ or 
‘girl,’ and finally compromised on ‘ gentlewoman’) with a few hours 
to spare would like employment in good, private families. She is 
familiar with every department of housekeeping, and is willing to 
do anything which daughter or sister may fitly undertake. Terms, 
twenty-five cents an hour. Address Miss Lynn, 36 Grove street. 

“T paid for its insertion in the two principal newspapers, 
and engaged my room for another week. I felt like a fool 
for the next three days, and my only consolation was that no- 
body in the place knew me. The fourth day I became hard- 
ened to the idea, but began to fear that nothing would come 
of it. The fifth day, I sat on the veranda studying, for I was 
determined to make some of my small store of knowledge 
available, when a lady opened the gate and came up the walk. 
‘Miss Lynn?’ she asked hesitatingly. ‘ Yes,’ I said, and rose, 
‘Will you sit down?’ She was a pleasant little lady, but she 
looked heated and worried. ‘Oh, thank you,’ said she, sitting 
down, and plying the fan I offered her. ‘I saw your adver- 
tisementhn yesterday’s Courier. This morning my cook left 
me unexpectedly, just in the midst of canning peaches, my 
little boy is sick in bed with a hard cold, and an hour ago I 
received a telegram from a cousin of mine, saying that she 
and her husband were coming here on the half past six train 
to stay ove: night, and I do not know how to get ready for 
them. I thought of your advertisement, and it was such a 
little way—I live on Jerwyn street—that [ came over to see if 
you would be willing to come back and help me.’ ‘I will go 
back with you in ten minutes,’ I said, ‘if you can wait so long, 
Mrs.—’ ‘Thayer,’ she said. ‘I am sure I shall be glad if 
you will.’ 

“T hurried up stairs, changed my gown for a plainer one, 
rolled my big painting apron into a paper, and went down 
again as quickly as possible. It was just two o’clock. We 
soon reached the house, a pleasant, modern cottage with a 
porch in front, and a closely-shaven little lawn at the side. 
Mrs. Thayer unlocked the door, and drew back the portierés 
between hall and parlor. ‘The parlor was swept this morn- 
ing, but it has not been dusted,’ she said, handing me dusters 
and cloths. ‘If you will kindly arrange that pile of music, 
and set the pictures straight and all that, I will run up and 
see to my little boy. If any one rings, please excuse me,’ and 
she was gone. SoI was to answer the bell. I had not thought 
of that, but oh, pshaw! of course it was no more than Mrs. 
Thayer would do herself in an emergency. Nobody was 
likely to come, and I thought I could stand it, even then. 
The bell did ring while I was looping the curtains in my most 
artistic style, but it was only a book agent, in a smart 
black silk trimmed with jet, who wanted to sell me an illus- 
trated ‘Shakespeare.’ ‘I might have been a book agent, I 
suppose,’ I thought, as I dusted the mantel, ‘on the whole I 
think I like this best,’ ‘Very nice,’ said Mrs, Thayer, on her 


return. ‘I generally have the sofa a little more across that 
corner,’ pushing it in place. ‘Miss Lynn, can you make a 
good mayonnaise?’ Could 1? I thought of the number 
of times I had done it for Aunt Justina’s little impromptu 
lunches. ‘Yes, indeed,’ I answered, with such perfect confi- 
dence that Mrs. Thayer’s face cleared, and she led the way out 
to the kitchen. Before I had quite finished, she said reflec- 
tively, ‘There are some flowers in the garden if you think you 
would have time to arrange them.’ I told her I could do it 
easily in a little while, and she gave me carte blanche about 
picking them. ‘MayI take this gray and white ginger jar 
for those nasturtiums?’ I asked, coming back with my hands 
full. ‘Oh, yes, if you like, and those late tea roses will look 
lovely in my low “satchel” vase. I should like them on the 
table.’ Next she took me into the dining-room, and asked 
me to help her arrange the table. I felt quite in my element. 
After the rooms down stairs were in order, Mrs. Thayer said 
‘Now I want to make up my spare-room bed, would you like 
to rest a few minutes first?’ I told her I was not tired, and 
we went up stairs. That was really the greatest fun of all. 
Her guest room had so many cute things in it, from the cham- 
pagne basket, silesia lined, in the closet for thin gowns, or 
odds and ends, my dear, to the dainty guest card hanging on 
the mirror. Mrs. Thayer was thoughtful enough to place pen 
and ink on the writing table, and to remove carefully all the 
ornamental scarfs from the chair backs, ‘for if there is any- 
thing a man hates, it is tidies, Miss Lynn. I know by my 
husband.’ Finally, at a quarter to six, everything was ready, 
and Mrs. Thayer, coming back’ from the little boy’s room, 
said, ‘Now, Miss Lynn, if you were my daughter, I should 
ask you to sew some lace into my cashmere sleeves before 
going home.’ ‘I will do it with pleasure,’ I answered. Mrs. 
Thayer paid me a dollar when I went, ‘and I am so much 
obliged to you for your assistance’ she said, shaking hands 
cordially. 

“When I got back to my boarding place, I found that a 
note had been left for me to call early next morning at the 
Hotel Beecham, and ask for Mrs. Leland. I walked over to 
see Mary after tea, and told her for the first time about my 
plan. She was perfectly convulsed over it. 

“* You, Gerry, who have known nothing but luxury all your 
life,’ she said, shaking with merriment, ‘to go out as a sort 
of emergency assistance! Nobody but you would have 
thought of such a droll plan. It is not such a bad idea, 
though.” 

“*T think it is a superb idea,’ said I. ‘You just wait and 
see, Mary Havens. And I can tell you that you are mistaken, 
about the luxury. I never knew what that was until I walked 
home with that dollar to-night.’ 

“Next morning I found the Hotel Beecham, a first-class, 
quiet, family hotel on Cunningham Square, and was shown 
into a room where an elderly lady was lying on a couch. She 
was pretty and delicate in appearance, but had the hardened 
expression of a woman of the world. ‘Are you the young 
person I sent word to last night?’ she asked, as I mentioned 
my name. ‘Ah, yes, pray sit down,’ scanning my face and 
dress coldly and critically. ‘My maid has been obliged to go 
out of town on important business, and I wish to leave the 
city on the first train to-morrow. Are you capable of packing 
my trunks, Miss—oh, Lynn?’ ‘I think so.’ ‘It is quite a 
risk,’ she said. ‘You understand how to fold and pack with- 
out crushing?’ ‘Quite well, I believe.’ ‘Well, I will try 
you; if you will give me your assistance into the next room, 
I will direct you.’ 

“There were two large trunks and a hat box. Mrs. Leland 
lay down, and under her eyes I folded and arranged all her 
wardrobe and the ornaments and knick-knacks from her 
rooms, She was an excellent menager, and attended to every- 
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thing as thoroughly as if she were able to do it herself, but 
she was cold and calculating. She pretended to have for- 

gotten what my charges were, and tried to have me accept 

one of her old dresses. I declined as politely as I could,—it 

would have been of no use to be angry,—still I was glad to 

get home that day. 

“T next made an engagement with a stenographer, who 
worked from eight to six, with an hour at noon, and who had 
to leave her old mother alone all day, to spend an hour or so 
there twice a week, putting their two rooms in order, and at- 
tending to her mother. This Miss Grey is a very nice, hard- 
working girl; she earns $18 a week, but she has so little time 
to herself that all her expenses are heavy. I draped over an 
old gown for her not long ago, and sometimes, when I have 
time, I read to her mother. After that, I had an offer to write 
letters for a blind lady, who objects to keeping a regular sec- 
retary, a woman of wealth, who has a great many calls upon 
her benevolence. Are you not growing tired of my long- 
winded narrative, Nell? Not yet? Well, just one more ex- 
perience, then. One morning a carriage stopped at the door 
and a stout, middle-aged woman got out. I saw her from my 
window, and took to her at once, she had such an air of good 
humor and experience of life. She introduced herself to me 
as Mrs. Merwyn of Fairmont avenue, and engaged me for 
an hour that afternoon to do some marking in indelible ink. 
I spent the hour in her sewing room, on the second floor of 
her large, handsome house, and she sat by, sewing. ‘Stay a 
moment,’ she said, when I was ready to go. ‘I want to speak 
to you about something else. Miss Lynn, my friends have 
been telling me for a good while that I ought to give a tea or 
a reception, and, if I had a daughter, I should probably have 
done so long ago. My son is in school all day and could not 
help me much, and I have been thinking that if I could get 
you to help me, I would try to do it before the season really 
begins and get it over with. Do you think you could? I 
should want you to address my cards, order my flowers, and 
select the music for the orchestra, and all that; I have no 
head for such things,’ and she laughed, a jolly, comfortable 
laugh. ‘I will do anything I can,’ I answered, ‘I used to help 
my aunt in that way—if you think I should satisfy you.’ ‘I 
do not feel afraid of that,’ she said, ‘and it would be a satis- 
faction to me to throw my house open to my friends,—they 
have a right to expect something of me.’ So she began by 
making me spend a day at her house, to overlook her calling 
list and talk over her reception hours. I learned a good deal 
about Wainoma society from that calling list, Mrs. Merwyn 
being a woman socially so placed that she could do what she 
pleased. Her tolerance in some directions was as good na- 
tured as her contempt for shoddyism and false pretensions 
was sweeping. I sent out all her cards, selected the music, 
mentioning some new dances which had not been played out 
here yet, described some pretty decoration effects which I 
had seen in New York, and did all I could to make every- 
thing successful. Suddenly Mrs. Merwyn was seized with 
a new idea. ‘That window corner in my dining-room is 
just large enough for a little extra table,’ she remarked, ‘and 
I want you to sit there and pour chocolate.’ ‘Oh, no,’ I said, 
surprised. ‘Yes,’ she persisted, ‘it is just the place for some 
young lady, and I don’t see why it should not be you. Haven’t 
you a light dress you could wear?’ ‘Qh yes, indeed,’ said I, 
‘but I think it is much better for me to stay behind the scenes. 
Ido not know any of your friends, and it would be incon- 
gruous.’ ‘Nonsense!’ answered Mrs. Merwyn. ‘ Harry shall 
stay near you and introduce people to you. It is partly self- 

interest you may depend, but I have taken a fancy to you, and 
my mind is set on having you come.’ 
“She had her way, as I imagine she generally does, by 


had my things placed in her dressing room, set me at arrang- 
ing flowers, ‘for it is one of my whims, Miss Geraldine, that 

a lady’s hand is more graceful about flowers than even a 

trained florist’s,’ made me rest a little after luncheon, and 

then asked me to help her a little with her dressing when I 

had finished mine. I wore that old pink gown of mine,—you 

remember when I had it made, Nell? It really did look sweet 

that night. Mrs. Merwyn was elegantly dressed in soft silver 

gray with a train, and looked remarkably well. Everything 

went off very nicely. I felt a little queer at first, but I could 

not help enjoying it; the house looked charming, and I never 
saw a reception where people acted less bored. Mrs. Merwyn 

kissed me good bye when the guests were all gone. She 

wanted me to stay all night, but I could not, and she sent 
Harry, a nice boy of sixteen or so, home with me in her car- 
riage. ‘Now, I wish you would come and receive all my calls 
for me,’ she said, as I went away, ‘for the Wainoma people call 
after everything, even a tea,’ but I told her that that was just 
quite beyond me. That is the only dissipation I have had of 
that kind. For the most part, it has been a prosaic, hard- 
working life, but there is something interesting about it, too. 
I have got into people’s lives more than I ever should have 
done, calling on them ina fashionable way, for years, and, 
taking it week in, week out, it has paid very well.” 

“Yes, you were always a clever girl, Gerry,” said Nell, 
musingly. “ You thought of original things which never would 
have occurred to any other girl. But what will your Aunt 
Justina say?” 

“Oh, she will be shocked! ‘that a niece of mine could so 
lower herself’ she will sigh, but, considering all the circum- 
stances, I don’t think I care very much what she says. I 
should like to have her walk in upon me while I am putting 
away Mrs. Thayer’s winter blankets to-morrow — 
Never mind. Stay on, Nell, and back me up.” 

“T wish I could, Gerry.” 

“ Well, why not ?—nothing to hinder you—give teaching a 
rest, and then I will re-write my advertisement, “Two Gentle- 
women, etc. Think it over, Nell, that’s a good girl. You 
and Mary and I will make the jolliest trio imaginable. 

—fose Carthame. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FRENOH TEA AND OOFFEE. 

A noted French chef makes coffee by pouring boiling 
water on the ground berries; after filtering, the water is again 
boiled and again poured on the coffee ; and finally a third time. 
He does not boil the coffee and water together, nor put the 
coffee in cold water and let it come to a boil. To make good 
tea, he says, you must pour boiling water on it and throw it 
out immediately. Then pour one-third of the boiling water 
required, put the pot over a steaming apparatus, and then 
add another third, and finally the last third, repeating the 
steaming, in order to let it draw without boiling. This is 
what the French cook of a well-known inillionaire does. 


DivinEst Autumn! who may paint thee best, 
Forever changeful o’er the changeful globe? © 
Who guess thy certain crown, thy favorite crest, 
The fashion of thy many-colored robe? 
Sometimes we see thee stretched upon the ground, 
In fading woods where acorns patter fast, 
Dropping to feed thy tusky boars around, 
Crunching among the leaves the ripened mast; 
Sometimes at work where ancient granary floors 
Are wide open, a thresher stout and hale, 
Whitened with chaff up-wafted from thy flail, 
While south winds sweep along the dusty floors ; 
And sometimes fast asleep at noontide hours, 
Pillowed on sheaves, and shaded from the heat, 
With Plenty at thy feet, 


calmly expecting to get it. She sent for me that morning, 


Braiding a coronet of oaten straw and flowers.—2. H. Stoddard. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART VI. 


AND DESSERTS FOR EverRY Day. 


THURSDAY, 
Lemon Mince Pie (very fine). 


NOVEMBER I. 


One cupful of boiled starch, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
molasses, one-half of a pint of chopped raisins, one-half of a cupful 
of sliced citron, juice of two lemons and the grated rind of one. 


Bake in two crusts. 
FRIDAY, 
Apple Meringue Pudding. 
Soak three-fourths of a cupful of bread crumbs in one pint of 
milk, add one pint of milk, the yolks of four eggs, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of melted butter and four grated apples. 
Bake, and make meringue of the whites of four eggs. 


NOVEMBER 2. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Rice Plum Pudding. 


Boil one cupful of rice, tender; add to one quart of milk, two 
eggs, one cupful of sugar, one saltspoonful of salt, one-half of a 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, one cupful of seeded raisins and one-half 
of a cupful of almonds. Bake. When nearly done, stir occasion- 
ally, and add one tablespoonful of butter. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 
Chocolate Custard (good). 
Make a boiled custard as for Sauce 10, doubling recipe, and 


stirring in two tablespoonfuls of melted chocolate. Serve with 
sponge cake. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 
Orange Pancake. 


One pint of warm milk, add one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one pint of flour, two eggs beaten stiff, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and juice of one orange. Bake on griddle. Butter and 
sweeten. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 
Raisin Batter Pudding. 

One pint of milk, two eggs beaten stiff, two cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one cupful 
of raisins. Boil two hours. Sauce 7. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 
| Fried Pudding (good). 


Cut slices from yesterday’s cold pudding, and fry in hot butter 

a nice brown. Sauce 9. 
THURSDAY, 

Baked Meal Pudding. 
One quart of boiling milk, one cupful of cornmeal, one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt, ginger, mixed mace and cinnamon, two table- 


spoonfuls of sugar and one-half of a cupful of molasses. Bake. 
Sauce 8. 


NOVEMBER 8. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
Apple Meringue Pie. «+ 

Bake, in one crust, rich apple sauce. When pastry begins to 
brown, cover with meringue made of the whites of three eggs, and 
brown. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 
Hickory Nut Cakes (very nice). 

Two cupfuls of chopped meats, two cupfuls of powdered sugar, 
add the unbeaten whites of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour 
three-fourths of a teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake in patty 
pans. 


Neapolitaines. 

One pound of flour, one-half of a pound each of powdered sugar 
and butter, yolks of six eggs, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Mix 
together, and if too stiff, add a little milk. Leave in cold place 
one-half hour. Roll thin, cut in any shape, and bake. Ice, while 
warm, with boiled icing, and almonds. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER Il. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 
Cabinet Pudding. 


Butter the mould and line with citron, fill with alternate layers 
of sponge cake and macaroons. - Pour in one glass of brandy, then 
one pint of milk, yolks of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, stirred together. Steam one and one-half hours. Sauce 8. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
Apple Batter Pudding. 


fourths of a pint of milk, three eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, three-fourths of a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Bake. -Sauce 5s. 

WEDNESDAY,. NOVEMBER 14. 

Jam Roly Poly. 

Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and one tablespoonful of milk. Bake 
in shallow, oblong tins, while hot spread with jam and roll up. 
Sauce 12. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
Cocoanut Sponge Pudding. 

Stir together two cupfuls of dry sponge cake crumbs and two 
cupfuls of boiling milk. When nearly cold, add the yolks of four 
eggs beaten stiff, one cupful of grated cocoanut, one cupful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of rose water and one glass of sherry. 
Bake, and spread with the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, one-half of a cupful of grated 
cocoanut, one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Brown. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
Covered Pudding. 

Soak, over night, one cupful of tapioca, add two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and pour over dish of apple 
sauce, and, over that, custard of one pint of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of corn-starch, one tablespoonful of sugar and two eggs. Bake 
until “ set.” Sauce 7. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 
Cider Jelly. 

Soak one-half of a box of gelatine i in one-half of a pint of water 
one hour. Add one-half of a pound of sugar, juice of one lemon, 
one pint of boiling water, and stir, until gelatine is dissolved, then, 
add one-half of a pint of cider. Strain in a mould. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18. 

Steamed Pudding. 
Two cupfuls of milk, one cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of seeded raisins, four cupfuls of flour, one-half of a 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon and salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Steam two hours. Sauce 5. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

Rice Pudding. 

ot Boil together one quart of milk, one-third of a cupful each of 
sugar and rice; when hot, add one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and two teaspoonfuls of butter. When thick, pour in dish and 
bake in a slow oven. Sauce g. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 

Lemon Ice. 

Make rich lemonade, strain and freeze in covered pail set ina | 
pan of snow. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

Princess Pudding. 

One-half of a cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, one large 
cupful of flour, three eggs, one-half of a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, small glass of brandy. Steam one and one-half hours. 
Sauce 8, 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

Pumpkin Pie (excellent). 

One-half pint of stewed pumpkin, one pint of hot milk, one cup- 
ful of brown sugar, one egg, one large tablespoonful of flour, one- 
half of a tablespoonful of butter, one-half of a teaspoonful each of 
ginger and vanilla. Bake in one crust. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 

Sweet Biscuit. 
One cupful of sugar, butter the size of an egg, two eggs, three 
large teaspoonfuls of baking powder, six cupfuls of flour, milk to 
roll out. Cut with biscuit cutter,and bake. Eat with butter. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
Gingerbread Pudding. 
One cupful each molasses and milk, one tablespoonful of lard, 


one-half of a tablespoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of soda, 


one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and about four cupfuls of flour. 


Bake. Sauce 12. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 
Apples Baked in Sauce. 


Half fill a dish with apple sauce, and pour over r batter of three- 


Put six cored apples in a pan. Rub together one tables 1 
each of butter and flour, add one large cupful of boiling’ 


ter, 


— 
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one-half cupful of sugar, and one-half of a teaspoonful of nutmeg. 
Pour over the apples and bake. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 
Cider Pudding. 

One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half of a cupful of 
butter, two eggs, one fourth of a cupful of milk, two and one-fourth 
cupfuls of flour, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
one-half of a cupful of cider, one-half of a cupful of raisins. Bake. 
Sauce 8. 

Rice Waffles. 

Stir two large cupfuls of boiled rice into one quart of hot milk, 
add three-fourths of a cupful of flour, one-half of a cupful yeast. 
Let it rise six hours, and add two eggs beaten stiff. Bake in irons. 
Sauce 7. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 
Raspberry Blanc Mange. 

Boil together one quart of milk, four tablespoonfuls of smooth 
corn-starch, and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. When thick, stir in 
one-half of a cupful of strained juice from canned raspberries and 
mould. Serve with sugar and cream. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 
Apple Patties. 

Bake, in deep tart shells, mixture of one-half of a pound of sugar 
boiled with one-half of a pint of water till thick, added to one pound 
of sour, chopped apple, and juice of one-half of a lemon, boiled 
together till stiff. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 
Steamed Indian Pudding. 

One and one-half cupfuls of sour milk, two eggs beaten stiff, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one cupful of raisins, two tablespoonfuls 
of molasses, cornmeal for soft batter. Steam. Sauce 9. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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NUTS ARE RIPE. 
Jack Frost was out last night on a lark, 
’Neath the moon-beams clear and bright, 
He nipped every nut of the old shag-bark, 
With his touch so stealthy and light. 


“T’ll crack them open and hang them there 
To ripen in the sun, 

I’ll leave my card on the windows where 
Every schoolboy will have one. 


“The youngsters are tired of books I think 
And long for my annual feast, 

I have but to beckon with nod and wink, 
And they’re here from eldest to least.” 


Old Hickory laughed in his glee aloud 
And whispered in Jack’s friendly ear, 
“T’ll hold them back till the noisy crowd 

Of your merry boys draw near. 


Then I’ll swing my arms and open my hands, 
And shower my treasures down, 

For I’m ready enough at your command 
To hit every boy on the crown. 


I welcome the shots they aim at me, 
And shake my sides at their fun. 

Their jokes and clubs they fling in glee 
I pelt them back till they run. 


I watch as they. fill each basket and sack 
And rejoice in their brave, good will 
But I’m sorry at last to see them go back 

And leave me alone on the hill. 


T’ll gather my strength for another year, 
And fill up my store for the boys; 

My work is not small, tho’ I only stand here, 
And add my mite to their joys.” 


—Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 


THE days of life are sisters; all alike; 

None just the same; which serve to fool us on, 
Through blasted hopes, with change of fallacy; 
While joy is like to-morrow, still to come : 
Nor ends the fruitless chase but in the grave.— Young. 
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HOSPITAL NURSES. 


AN APPRECIATIVE WoRD IN THEIR BEHALF. 


GREAT deal has been said about the com- 
fort and security felt by the presence of a 
trained nurse in an anxious and grief- 
stricken household; and to those who 
have been fortunate in their experiences 
with these women they cannot be over- 
rated. The kindness, gentleness, and 
constant care which a conscientious and 
skilful nurse gives to the patient under 
her care often lays the foundation for a 
strong friendship between the two, and a 
mutual interest which is felt long after 
health and strength are restored, and con- 
versation is not confined to “symptoms.” 
I once new quite well one of these nurses. She was a quiet 
little woman, with the quickest observation, and most sympa- 
thetic and persuasive ways with her patients. I asked her 
once if the sight of continual suffering and death in the hos- 
pital ever had a tendency to harden or create indifference in 
the nurses. She replied that with her it was exactly the re- 
verse, and told many interesting and some very touching 
stories of her experience in the hospital. She would never 
wear her cap. “It gives such a hospital air to a sick-room,” 
she said, “and makes the patient think, ‘Oh, mercy, am I so 
badly off as that?’” A high-crowned nurse’s cap certainly 
does give a hushed and solemn appearance toa house. “We 
are going to have such nice times together and be such good 
friends,” she said coaxingly to a feverish little boy who opened 
his eyes and looked doubtfully at the strange face bending 
over him. “I never saw such a good boy!” she said to the 
doctor continually in her little patient’s hearing. 
Praise does so much more good at such times than “ reason- 
ing.” There is nothing that will close the teeth and turn the 
back of a patient quicker than the words, “It is better for 
you.” Tiptoeing when passing, mixing medicines with the 
back turned to the bed; anything that has a mysterious air is 
aggravating to a person lying helpless in bed. We some- 
times realize how invalids must ponder and worry over some 
little thing that has happened, or some ridiculous idea that 
has come into their heads, and stays there for days. I once 
knew a little girl of ten or eleven years old who was recover- 
ing from a fever, and during the long hours when she lay 
quiet, “ gaining strength,” used to wonder whether if she were 
stretched out she would be longer than a window-sill opposite 
her bed, until one day when she was left alone for a moment, 
she slipped out of bed and crawled feebly along to the window, 
where she stretched herself out on the floor and found that 
she went far beyond the window-sill. She reached the bed 
again with the help of some chairs, and went calmly to sleep. 

With the nurses as with anything else an unsatisfactory one 
is in the way and a general nuisance; but the other kind is a 
treasure, and a grateful family has a peculiar admiration and 
affection for her ever afterwards. Nurses seem to have lived 
through so much, and have often a quietly important way 
about them that comes from having had anxious people hang- 
ing upon their words and looks. When they say, “I once 
had a case,” it has the same interest for us that “Once upon 
atime” used to have. Even a nurse’s watch has something 
of an individuality. It has marked off so many “changes,” 
and has ticked solemnly through anxious nights instead of 
drowsing away under healthy pillows. 

At all events, a nurse is a pleasant and reliable friend to 
have, and there are few people who do not feel an interest in 
this kindly, gentle sisterhood. 


—Butternuts. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XX. 
THE ARTISTIC SIMPLICITY OF THE NEW STYLES. SMALL TOURNURES 
STILL RETAINED. LuxuRIOUS RUSSIAN WRAPS. 
CROWD of various fabrics and styles 
- fill the shops and dress-makers’ and 
milliners’ parlors each season, and 
out of this medley of model dresses 
and bonnets, the distinctive Ameri- 
can styles of the season are found. 
The American woman is never extreme in her dress, and as 
has often been shown before, does not allow Paris or London to 
dictate to her. Now that the openings and exhibitions of Pa- 
risian and London styles are over, we are settling down to the 
modification of both these styles which well-dressed women 
in this country adopt. These do not differ greatly from the 
modification which well-dressed women in Paris and London 
also adopt from the extreme styles of the milliners and dress- 
makers there. Striking fashions which suit the display forms 
of the dress-maker’s parlor and shop window are suitable 
only to the glare of the stage light and are not seen in pri- 
vate homes of refined women, no matter what their wealth 
may be nor how much of a penchant they may have for Worth 
costumes. So many floating rumors have filled newspapers 
and journals, relative to the abandonment of the bustle and 
the reign of such pronounced glaringly different styles from 
those we have previously seen that this explanation is neces- 
sary. Weare in the midst of a reign of the Dérectoire, but 
the Directoire styles adapted to the tastes of these modern 
days. The classic fashions of Recamier and Josephine are 
merely suggested by the first Empire and Directotre dresses 
of to-day. Déirectoire styles formerly clung to the figure. 
They were not dresses which modest, refined women of to-day 
would be willing to wear. They were the outgrowth of a 
coarse age which followed the Revolution. Such styles as 
these could not be reproduced by the most dizarre of French 
dress-makers. The Dzérectoire dress of 1888 is smooth at the 
sides and in front, but it is worn with a bustle, scarcely 
smaller than those worn during the summer. The cushion of 
hair worn at the top of the dress has been taken out, but the 
dress-steels at the back are smaller and are raised higher 
giving nearly as much sweep and prominence to the tournure 
as before. The girdle which was a part of the summer dress 
is enlarged, and reaches in a folded scarf the entire length of 
the under arm seam. There are many other features exag- 
gerated from last summer and winter. It will not be a diffi- 
cult matter for economical women to adopt last winter’s 
dresses to this winter’s style by adding a scarf of silk, a deep 
girdle of velvet, like that described, which will cover the 
worn front of last winter’s basque and give it the effect of 
the Empire basque, which is draped or girded in this way 
from the under arm seams. The full douffant draperies of 
last season can be let out into long simple skirts which reach 
nearly to the bottom of the under or foundation skirt. These 
dresses may be slashed in one long line from the edge to the 
waist line, and a fold of velvet or silk in contrasting color laid 
underneath, a simple feature of many of the new fall gowns. 
Many loops of passementerie cord may hold the skirt to- 
gether where it is slashed, and this suggestion of a velvet or 
silk underskirt beneath, is the only suggestion of an under- 
skirt seen in the dress, though a cluster of three pleatings on 
the foundation skirt appears like a da/ayeuse at the edge of 
the underskirt. 


SIMPLE WOOLEN DRESSES. 


Simplicity is a feature of the new styles and the home 
dress-maker may now congratulate herself on the departure of 


whose mysteries only the most expert dress-maker could un- 
ravel. The prettiest gowns are simplicity itself. Plain, 
smooth-faced ladies’ cloth is at present extensively used for 
house and street gowns. A charming model for a house 
gown or a street gown to be worn under the long wraps which 
will be ex regle all winter for ceremonies as well as ordinary 
wear, is of this ladies’ cloth, in the dark red tones of terra 
cotta. The bodice fits smoothly to the figure and is opened 
diagonally in front, draped on one side and plain on the 
other. The plain half of the bodice is finished with a tiny 
pleated vest of robins’-egg-blue satin. In place of this, 
cream-white mull or blue crape or any dainty-colored half-vest 
the wearer fancies may be substituted. The folds at the neck 
and sleeves of the bodice where the white ruche or collar and 
cuffs were once worn are two narrow rolls of blue satin to 
match the vest. It is a rule that the trimming of the dress 
forms or corresponds with, in most garments, the finishing 
ruche or folds at the neck and sleeves, which for so many 
years has been invariably white. No buttons show on this 
bodice. There are no buttons used this season to any extent, 
except extremely large ones which are put on Directoire 
polonaises merely for ornament. It will be a rare thing to 
see a buttoned basque or buttoned dress, even on a child. 
Dresses are fastened with hooks and eyes under some fold or 
lappel, but never in any way that is visible. The skirt of this 
gown is gathered quite full in front on to the belt, draped 
very slightly to the side in pleats running into the belt, and 
quite straight at the back, falling straight around the foun- 
dation skirt showing a da/ayeuse of silk pleating at the bot- 
tom. It is slashed from the edge to the waist line at the left 
side of the front, showing the line of the underskirt before 
noted, which in this case is robin’s-egg satin. 


RUSSIAN GOWNS AND WRAPS. 


Russian styles will probably be fashionable all winter as 
there has been a tendency toward Russian fashions for over a 
year. This means the extensive use of fur for trimming on 
street and house gowns, and the adoption of the double front 
Russian cloak, necessitated by the extreme winters in the 
land of the Czar, which has no special meaning here, but is 
fashionable because of the fascinating materials in which it 
has been made up. Many of the new Russian cloaks have 
the entire under front composed of solid fur. In all cases the 
under front is of some rich, ornamental material, a glimpse of 
its brilliant embroidery, glittering tinsel work or rich texture 
showing only when the upper half of the cloak is thrown 
back. The shape of the Russian circular is not new, but it 
has not been extensively used. It is best described as a 
double-front circular, fitted to the figure by middle forms at 
the back of the waist and fu!l over the tournure. Plain 
cloaks are made after this model of dark cloth, plain or fig- 
ured. If of plain black cloth, the upper front is elaborately 
braided. If of handsome figured cloth, the under front is of 
velvet or possibly moiré silk, and the wrap is trimmed with 
black Russian bear or some rich fur. Black furs are in es- 
pecial demand this season and will be all winter, even for 
trimming brown cloaks. There are many other models for 
long wraps, but this Russian shape is especially stylish and 
popular. Russian dresses of the dark gray cloth, called Rus- 
sian gray because it is the umform of the Czar’s army, are 
made with a plainly-draped skirt and close fitting-vest, with 
velvet girdle and short jacket, cut off at the waist line and 
ending in tiny postillion at the tournure. 

—Helena Rowe. 


YET one smile more, departing distant sun, 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere o’er the frozen earth the loud winds run 


the elaborately and eccentrically draped gown of last season, 


As snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare.— W. C. Bryant. 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


DISINFECTANT. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one give, in the “Cozy Corner,” several good disin- 
fectants for purifying rooms. AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 
EASTHAMPTON, MAss. 


SUGAR COOKIES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one kindly give, through your paper, a recipe for 
sugar cookies, both with and without eggs. A. B. B. 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


CINNAMON BUNS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I shall be greatly obliged if some of your numerous reacers will 
furnish me with a recipe for cinnamon buns. Mrs. R. W. W. 
EL1zaBETH, N. J. 


QUILTS OF PIECES OF SILK. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you please ask for information about making quilts of 
pieces of silk. If any one knows where patterns may be found for 
such work, I would like to have them inform me in your “ Cozy 
Corner.” Mrs. C, O. K. 

New York City. 


WHY DO THEY TUMBLE ? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Can any of your readers tell me why my codfish balls tumble to 
pieces while in the boiling fat? I left out the tiny bit of milk, and 
then most of the butter next time, making them hard and solid, 


then they browned beautifully, but were not creamy. 
Port CHESTER, N. Y. 


PLAIN RICE PUDDING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I think my recipe for plain rice pudding is as good as any you 
have had. Let some one try it, and give the result. Scald two 
tablespoonfuls of rice to remove the earthy taste. Add one quart 
of milk, a little salt, half a teacupful of white sugar, one teaspoonful 
vanilla, a small piece of butter cut in bits and scattered on top. 
Bake in s/ow oven two hours. Half an hour before it is done pour 
over it half a teacupful of cold milk; this will make it creamy. 

NEw HAVEN, CT. Mrs. G. 


CELEBRATED CUSTARD PIES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My husband, who has traveled much and who thinks he knows 
all about good and poor cooking, has more than once told me of 
the excellence of the custard pies which he has eaten at Cooley’s 
Hotel in Springfield. If arecipe for making these pies is to be 
had, I wish you would print it in Goop HouSsEKEEPING, as I 
would like to have the programme changed, so that my husband 
may be able to tell some one else how good a custard pie his wife 
can make and with as much gusto as he now tells me the old story 
over and over again. Mrs. E. H. S. 

NEwTON, Mass. 


J.M.S. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING knows all about the virtues of the cus- 
tard pies in question and also knows that the recipe for making 
them has been asked for—unsuccessfully. “ Try, try again” is, 
however, a good motto to cling to in cases of emergency, and if 
our contributor will procure a copy of the recipe we will gladly 
print it. The address of the party who knows all about it is Mrs. 
J. M. Cooley, Springfield, Mass.—[ Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 


BuFFALO Bucs, BED Bucs, MoTHs, FLIES AND FLEAs. 


In No. 78 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, April 28, 1888, the publish- 
ers offered prizes for the best remedies for household pests, Buffalo 
Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, Flies and Fleas, believing as they said 
at that time, that a riddance of household pests is one of the 
most desirable points to gain in the effort to establish good 
housekeeping in the Homes of the World. The prizes were 
offered in order to bring into the light and into availability for 
general practical use the many successful means of fighting these 
enemies of the peace, purity and comfort of the household which 
must be known to good housekeepers, but many of the best of 
which are known to but few. The prizes offered were as follows: 


Twenty-five dollars for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Bed Bug Finisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Moth Eradicator. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Fly and Flea Exterminator. 


The responses to this offer came from far and near and were al- 
most as infinite in variety as they were vast in number. In suc- 
cessive numbers, beginning with No. 83, very many of the answers 
were published in full in Goob HOUSEKEEPING during the season 
when their value could be at once put to a practical test in the 
many thousand households where GooD HOUSEKEEPING makes 
its bi-weekly visits. Many others were received besides those 
published, which for various reasons could not be printed. All 
these were turned over to Mr. C. V. Riley, the Entomologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at Washington, the task 
of examining the voluminous papers and deciding upon the merits 
of the remedies recommended being too great for accomplishment 
by ordinary means. Mr. Riley has devoted much time and patient 
study to the papers submitted to him, and his award of the prizes 
as announced in his letter below will be accepted, coming from so 
eminent authority, as the wisest and most just that could be made. 
Here is Mr. Riley’s letter : 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 1888. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


In rendering, at your request, my decision as to the best remedies for 
certain household pests I have had considerable difficulty, and I am 
obliged to recommend that certain of the prizes be divided. 

The conditions were as follows: “ The treatment must in all cases be 
safe for handling, and in no way deleterious to the person, texture or 
household belongings of any kind.” There were five insects to be 
treated; Buffalo Bug, Bed Bug, Clothes Moth, House Fly and Flea, the 
last two to be considered together. 

I find that the insect for which most remedies were proposed was the 
Bed Bug, and, of the numerous remedies proposed, by far the most sat- 
isfactory, when we consider cheapness, ease of application and effective- 
ness, are Pyrethrum, Benzine, Naphtha,Gasoline and Kerosene. Between 
these five substances there is little if any choice providing they are 
thoroughly applied. I would therefore recommend that the prize for 
the best remedy for Bed Bugs be divided among the following persons: 
Mrs. T. O. Root, Rochester, N. Y.; E. Wilder, Worcester, Mass.; 
Emelie T. Krozier, Ste. Genevieve, Mo.; Martha I. Gerry, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Mrs. M. A. Grant, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. S. H. Butterworth, 
Morristown, N. J.; Mrs. Darius Crosby, Wellington, Mass.; and Mrs. 
B. M. Kulm, Bloomington. 

Very few of the correspondents have given remedies for the Buffalo 
Bug for the reason probably that it is confined for the most part to the 
Eastern States. None of these have really hit upon the best remedy 
although it is faintly suggested in the letter from Mrs. S. H. Butterworth 
of Morristown, N. J. The method proposed by L. M. Sweet of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., viz: a combination of steam and Pyrethrum is an effec- 
tive one, and in its entirety will answer the purpose unquestionably. I 
therefore recomm<:ncd that the whole prize be given to L. M. Sweet. 

In regard to the remedy for House Flies and Fleas the majority of the 
competitors have failed for the reason that they have not treated both 
insects as required by the editors. Here again we would recommend 
that the prize be d:vided and that the following persons share equally: 
Mrs. F. Kochler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eva H. Johnson, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
F. L. Tiffin, Montreal, Canada; Emelie T. Krozier, Ste. Genevieve, Mo.; 
and Mrs. Blanche Mde. Landis, McCulloch’s Mills, Pa. 

The prize for Clothes Moth I would recommend to be equally divided 
between Mrs. B. M. Kulm of Bloomington, Il. and Emelie T. Krozier 
of Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
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In regard to the remedy for Bed Bugs, Julia Bigelow of Memphis, 
Tenn., Mrs. B. F. Bush of Denver, Col., and Mrs. G. M. Dunham of 
Kansas City, Mo., failed only on account of the recommendation of 
unnecessary complications in the application of the remedy. 

In conclusion let 1 ¢ state that for the Buffalo Bug there is no easy 
remedy. Experience i.as taught that the following method should be 
pursued: Take up the carpets all over the house, spray them with ben- 
zine, spray the floors also with benzine. Fill up the cracks either with 
plaster of Paris or with cotton batting, saturating them with benzine, and 
then after the odor has evaporated, and all has been thoroughly aired, 
relay the carpet, placing along the borders of the room strips of tarred 
roofing paper or paper soaked in boiled lard. Clothes and carpets may 
be entirely freed from all these pests by steaming or dry heat where 
these methods are practicable; while for the bed bug corrosive subli- 
mate carefully handled and applied, is perhaps, of all things the most 
satisfactory, though excluded from the prize by your restrictions. 
Pyrethrum is often impure, as purchased in the stores, which will ac- 
count for the varying experience with it ; but when pure is a most satis- 
factory and safe preventive and remedy for the housewife. 

C. V. RILEY, Entomologist. 

In order that the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING may gain 
the fullest possible benefit from the remedies for these household 
pests that have been brought out by our Prize offer, we reproduce 
below the letters of all those to whom Mr. Riley has awarded 
prizes, as they were originally printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
and as they were placed before him for examination; also the 
letters of the three other ladies mentioned by him. We take this 
occasion also to thank all our contributors under this offer for the 
valuable and useful information that has been furnished by their 
means to the Households of the World. 


Letters of the Prize Winners. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Noticing in Goop HousEKEEPING, which came to-day, your offer con- 
cerning ‘‘ Household Pests,” I venture to enter the list of competing 
housewives. A tedious and disgusting experience with Bed Bugs was 
finally ended by the use of Pyrethrum. We first tried it against Flies, 
and found it effectual. Then we scattered it freely where Red Ants col- 
lected. It was sure death to those insidious little plagues. From our 
success with these insects, we were inspired to try it on an infested bed, 
and with two applications freed ourselves from the trial. The bed—an 
old-style spring bed—was thoroughly dusted, sand-papered and washed. 
While still damp, the powder was blown into every crack, crevice and 
corner with the little bellows that came with the powder. The bugs 
never appeared after the first, but we made a second application after 
two weeks lest nits might have been hatched or some survived to begin 
anew. This was years ago, and there has been no sign of any bugs 
since. It is best to buy the powder in bulk from the druggist, as it is 
more likely to be fresh and strong. Mrs. T. O. Roor. 

N. Y. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

To kill Bed Bugs, apply benzine (or naphtha) with a syringe, such as 
is found in nearly every family. Use freely in all cracks and holes, and 
on the tick if necessary, and you will have no more trouble. As benzine 
is very volatile, it dries up in a few minutes. It must never be used near 
a light or fire. The syringe must be thoroughly washed out after using, 
as the benzine will dissolve the rubber if left in it long. 


WORCESTER, MAss. E. WILDER. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would suggest, as a remedy for Bed Bugs, naphtha. They will first 
appear in the corners of the mattress and of the bed-frames. If none 
are seen here, it will be unnecessary to upset the whole bed. If but one 
is found, diligent search should be made and every nook and cranny ex- 
plored with some sharp instrument, till reasonably sure that none remain. 
If practicable, apply hot water and soap, but in any event drench all 
suspicious places with naphtha. Use freely as you would water. Exam- 
ine again in a few days. A chance egg or bug may have escaped the 
naphtha and be ready to do the mischief all over again. The smell of 
the naphtha will disappear in a few days, and will leave no traces and 
will not injure carpets or bedding or the polished surface of wood-work. 
The only possible danger is that of the fumes of the naphtha coming in 
contact with a flame, but if the work is done by daylight that would not 
happen. In avery bad case the mattresses might be sent to the naphtha 
cleansing works and the bedding washed. If one moves into an old 
house where the bugs are in the walls and floor, it may be necessary to 
whiten the ceiling and paper the walls, first filling all cracks with Plas- 
ter-of-Paris; and also to fill cracks in the floor and spaces between it and 


the base-board with all putty or with common yellow soap. It is best to 
wear a cotton dress as the pests can less readily cling to it than a woolen 
one and so be carried about. 

I never had any experience with fleas, but have been told that penny- 
royal will drive them away. If in a bed, tie little bunches of the herb in 
little bags and place at the corners, or sprinkle oil of pennyroyal about 
an apartment. MARTHA I. GERRY. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Tue East Inp1a Insect PowDeEr is clean and safe for handling. It 
is not poisonous to human beings, birds, or animals. It needs to be used 
only once a season, if allowed to remain undisturbed, as it retains its 
strength indefinitely. For Moths: It will be found a positive protection 
for furs, feathers, cloth, etc., as moths will not live where this powder is 
used. For Bed Bugs: Remove the bedding, and dust the bedstead 
thoroughly, then, with a small air-gun or bellows blow the powder into 
every crevice and corner, and let it remain there; then, blow the powder 
along and underneath every seam and fold of mattress. Once will 
suffice for the season, even if it isa bad case. For Buffalo Bugs: Lift 
the edge of carpet and blow the powder all along the floor next the wall 
under the carpet. If badly infested, use here and there all over the car- 
pet, it will then be swept into the carpet, affording a perfect protection. 
For Flies: Darken the room, and u-e an air-gun, blowing the powder 
towards the ceiling. If used at the beginning of the season, and per- 
sisted in every evening it will be found most effective, not only for Flies, 
but for Fleas, Cockroaches, Ants, Mosquitoes, and for every and all 
other insects found in the house and in the garden. It is effective and 
positive. : EMELIE T. KROZIER. 

Str. GENEVIEVE, Mo. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

“Dalmatian insect powder,’”’ inexpensive and easily obtainable, will 
drive bed bugs from the fullest house. It is the only clean remedy for 
these bugs (unlike red precipitate and lard or other things) and will not 
soil or injure any article. Dust the powder thoroughly into all cracks, 
using a little gun made for the purpose. If once is not enough, twice is 
sufficient. This powder might be good for carpet bugs, moths, etc., and 
I know it will drive fleas from the shaggiest dog, if dusted well in. 

FITCHBURG, MAss. Mrs. M. A. GRANT. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have been reading over the many answers to your request for insect 
exterminator, and while most of them are good, and effectual, if perse- 
vered in, I do not find any thing said about a remedy I always use and 
have found most reliable. It is painters’ benzine, and can be bought at 
any paint store. I take a small flower pot watering can, with fine holes, 
and use it to sprinkle the benzine over all parts ot a bedstead, the cor- 
ners of the mattresses and the floor. If there is a stray bed bug or 
buffalo moth walking along he is surely exterminated and shrivels up 
like a piece of burnt paper. Whether benzine destroys the eggs or not, 
I am unable to say, but just as soon as the worm is hatched and moves, 
I know it can be killed instantly, so that by reasonable care in cleaning, 
and frequently using the benzine, one may be rid of these pests. The 
advantage of benzine over turpentine, and other things, is that it does 
not stain or leaye a greasy appearance. 

Morristown, N. J. Mrs. S. H. BuTTERWORTH. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Every good housekeeper knows that the first thing to be done is to 
wash the bedstead thoroughly with strong salt or alum water, or naphtha, 
(the last being preferable.) Then apply shellac (which can be purchased 
at any paint store prepared ready for use,) with a common paint brush 
to all the joints, cracks and crevices, which could harbor the insect, the 
ends of the slats and the places where they rest, and to any knot holes 
in slats, or any part of the bedstead. The shellac immediately hardens, 
and holds and destroys every bug and egg beyond a possibility of its 
escape, and the best thing concerning it is, that but one application is 
necessary. If the bedding is in such a condition that an application is 
necessary, naphtha is the surest of anything which will not soil the 
bedding. Mrs. Darius CRrosBy 


WELLINGTON, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have tried several remedies for killing bed bugs, but never found one 
yet that equaled gasoline. It kills both eggs and bugs as soon as it 
touches them, and it can be poured in any quantity on the bedstead with- 
out injury to it or the carpet. Then by having doors and windows open 
a short time the smell of gasoline is soon out of the room. One will find 
it especially good for bed springs in ridding them of these pests. It is 
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also good to kill moths, but will not keep them away, as it evaporates 
and leaves no odor. Mrs. B. M. Kum. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Eternal vigilance will drive buffalo bugs from any house. Have your 
carpets, if possible, put down with short tacks, not driven in far. You 
can then raise the edges easily to apply remedies. After having turned 
back the carpet, in part or entirely as examination proves necessary, lay 
on the edges strips of cotton cloth dipped in hot water and press them 
with a hot flat-iron. The steam generated will kill not only any bugs 
that may be in the carpet, but also all the eggs. Then from some vessel 
with a long spout pour boiling hot water into the cracks around the walls 
of the room, thus killing any that have taken refuge out of sight. This 
hot bath cannot of course be used in the upper stories of a house, but it 
will do no injury on the ground floor. Lay your carpet back in place 
without tacking it down, and the next day make another examination. 
If any bugs are seen apply the hot bath again, not only around the edges 
of the room but on the edges of the carpet if any bugs seem to have re- 
turned there. Keep your carpet untacked until the room needs sweep- 
ing, and examine it every day, using the hot water if necessary, but, at 
all events, always squirting Persian insect powder around the edges. In 
the upper stories, use insect powder alone. Such thorough treatment 
as this may not be necessary except in the worst cases. The number of 
bugs found and one’s own judgment must decide where one may stop, 
but it is always best to be on the safe side. After the carpet is down 
occasionally take up the parts of it where the bugs have been most 
troublesome and search for them. It may not be necessary to do any- 
thing more than kill such as you see, for buffalo bugs will not remain 
where they are frequently molested. The chief thing to bear in mind is 
to keep fighting them until there are none left. L. M. SWEET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have tried a great many things to rid our house of those household 
pests called bed bugs with discouraging results, until I tried alum, which 
was followed by the best results possible. 

My recipe is: Dissolve one pound of alum in scant two quarts of 
water. Let it remain over night, till all the alum is dissolved, then, with 
a brush, apply boiling hot to all the joints and crevices of the bedstead. 
Brush all the cracks in the floor and mopboards. Keep it boiling hot 
while using. Dust a little powdered alum in the corners and nooks of 
the mattress and bolster. You will find it will prove a warmer reception 
than bugs will wish to try a second time. Croton bugs, ants and roaches 
dislike it as much as bed bugs. 

For fleas I should recommend Dalmatian insect powder well rubbed in. 
A little put on hot coals will kill flies if left in a room five or ten min- 
utes. If there are screens in a room, the smoke arising therefrom will 
soon go out without allowing other flies to come in. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mrs. F. KocuH er. 


FLIES AND FLEAS, 

How ONE HOUSEKEEPER EXTERMINATED THE PEsTs. 

“ Speaking of insect pests,” said Mrs. Spinks, impressively, “Do you 
know that one summer my sitting-room was perfectly alive with fleas? 
Oh, the horrid things!’’ and Mrs. Spinks shuddered at the recollection. 
“The children would have cats,”” she continued, “ and the cats would 
have kittens, and the feline families would form undesirable acquaint- 
ances. The result was, that one fine day, just after the family had gone 
away on a little vacation, leaving me alone in the house, I discovered 
that the kittens were in process of being eaten alive with fleas, and, what 
was far worse, my sitting-room was full of the disgusting insects. 
“After I had partially recovered from the horror of the discovery, I 
fell promptly to work to exterminate the little pests, supposing that it 
would be a very simple matter. But alas for the vanity of human hopes, 
I was soon undeceived. I had the carpet taken up and thoroughly 
beaten, and in the meantime I poured boiling soapsuds upon the floor 
and gave it a most thorough scalding and washing. Then I relaid the 
carpet with much peace of mind. But within fifteen minutes I found 
that it was just as full of fleas as ever. It sounds almost incredible, but 
it’s strictly true. 
“Then,” continued Mrs. Sparks, “I mentally drummed up for the re- 
view all the insecticides I had ever heard of, and after considerable cogi- 
tation I decided to try benzine. Surely, the flea who could survive 
benzine must have been predestinated for centenarian honors. To de- 
cide was to act, and I soon had the floor thoroughly sprinkled, using 
two quarts of the odorous stuff. I repeated the dose the next day, and 
mentally repeated Czsar’s immortal words. But it is an annihilating 
fact that in spite of any heroic remedy the fleas were more numerous 


“Then, indeed, did the iron enter my soul. 
“But I-would not—indeed, I could not—give it up so. I began to 
search the cyclopedias, and read everything I could find about fleas; 
and with a great deal of scientific information, I learned that wormwood 
was ‘sure death’ tothem. I procured a quantity of the leaves, pulver- 
ized them, and elaborately dusted the floor with the powder. The result 
was to convince me that fleas were vegetarians. At any rate, the worm- 
wood had no visible effect upon them, and their number seemed to in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

“Then I tried sulphur. I shut the room up tight and set up an altar- 
fire of sulphur, replenishing the sacred flames until the smoke began to 
curl out from the shingles of the roof and I was afraid of a visit from 
the fire department. 

“And still the fleas prospered and multiplied. 

“I was fairly at my wits’ end, and really began to contemplate the 
possibility of suicide. But just in the nick of time I happened to think 
of Persian insect powder. I don’t know why | didn’t think of it sooner, 
but so it was. I forthwith procured a small quantity and peppered the 
floor with it; and to my inexpressible joy, it killed every flea. Not one 
was left to tell the tale. A single application sufficed. And now, when 
any one says ‘fleas,’ I say ‘ Persian insect powder,’ for I know that it is 
a perfect, thorough and harmless exterminator. 

“T was so pleased with my success with the fleas,” Mrs. Spinks went 
on, “that I forthwith tried the powder on the flies. I put a little of it on 
a sheet of paper, mounted a chair, flew the powder toward the ceiling, 
repeating the operation at each corner of the room. The result an- 
swered my fondest expectations. When the powder had settled to the 
floor I swept the room carefully, and in the sweepings were the dead 
bodies of the whole colony of flies. 

“For every imaginable sort and description of insect, as well for flies 
and fleas, Persian insect powder is an infallible exterminator; and the 
beauty of it is, that for human beings—or, for that matter, for every liv- 
ing thing that has lungs and breathes—it is perfectly harmless. It isa 
safe, easy, and effectual insecticide.” 

So far Mrs. Spinks; and it only remains for the present writer to add 
that she is a most estimable and trustworthy woman, and that her narra- 
tive is entitled to the fullest credit and belief. 


St. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT. Eva H. JOHNSON. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

As Lama subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, I observed that you 
offer prizes for the best recipes for ‘‘ Buffalo Bug, Bed Bugs, Moths, 
Flies and Fleas.” Here are my answers: 


Morus.—I have found that for moths, salt is the best exterminator. 
The nuns in one of the hospital convents have tried everything else 
without success, and their experience is valuable, as they have. so 
much clothing of the sick who go there and strangers when dying 
there often leave quantities of clothing, etc. They had a room full 
of feathers which were sent there for pillow-making, and they were 
in despair, as they could not exterminate the moths until they were 
advised to try common salt. They sprinkled it around, and in a 
week or ten days were altogether rid of the moths. They are never 
troubled now. 

In heavy velvet carpets, sweeping them with salt cleans and keeps 
them from moths, as particles of the salt remain in the carpets and 
corners. Salt is not hurtful to any one and has no bad smell. Here 
is a little hint I add which perhaps every one does not know: For 
cleaning wash-basins, baths, etc., use the same thing—common dry 
salt. Ruba little of the salt with your fingers on the basin. Often 
a sort of scum is noticed in the basins in a marble wash-stand in the 
bath-room; the salt takes it all off easily and leaves the basin shin- 
ing and clean. 

Bep Bucs.—In beds it is best to wash the slats of the bed and around 
with alum water, or alum dissolved in warm water, and if the beds are 
infested, make a paste of common yellow soap mixed with powdered 
alum and put it in tne corners and around the sides of the bed. 

If the bed bugs are in the walls, wash the walls down with alum water, 
or alum dissolved in the water, and you may mix alum in the whitewash. 
When the walls are washed with alum water it will kill the bugs and 
then you may whitewash, tint or paper the walls. Alum is not at all 
deleterious. 

BuFFALO Bucs may be killed in the same way as black beetles and 
cockroaches, and this is the best recipe known: Chop up some onion 
very fine and mix with it powdered borax. Then put the mixture on 
bits of bread. The onion attracts the buffalo bugs, beetles, etc., and 
the borax kills them, and this is not hurtful to children, or any animal, 
such as dog, cat or bird. 

F.iEs.—Insect powder, or what they call the Persian insect powder, is 


than ever. They seemed to thrive upon benzine. 


really the best. At night close up the room and with the litttle insect 
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powder bellows puff the powder on the flies as they rest quietly on the 
walls or ceiling and in the morning they will all drop down dead. 

Another way: Take a teaspoonful of black pepper in powder, one 
teaspoonful of brown sugar, one tablespoonful of cream; mix them to- 
gether, and place them in the room on a plate where the flies are trouble- 
some. They will decrease rapidly. 

Another very good recipe is cold green tea, very strong, sweetened 
with sugar, a teaspoonful of laudanum, mixed with a few quassia chips 
dissolved in boiling water and used as above. 

FLEAS.—These are troublesome, especially in hot climates. A friend 
of mine who has traveled a great deal in hot climates—in Cuba, Turkey, 
Servia and other places—found “ Insecticide,”’ or insect powder the best. 
She said she used to have to sprinkle her bed always every night, and 
found this the best and not hurtful in the least to herself. She always 
carried a package of the powder in her traveling bag. I have found 
insect powder the best for fleas on little dogs. It is well also to wash 
the dog with carbolic dog soap. 

I hope you will find these successful as I have. Yours very respect- 
fully, E. L. TIrFin. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish to enter the list of competitors for the prizes offered in this 
year’s April number of Goop HousEKEEPING. The following are my 
methods of treatment for Flies and Fleas: 


FLIES AND FLEAS.—I wonder why put together! Maybe for the sake 
of alliteration, certainly not because the same remedy will apply with 
equal force to both these active little tormentors. I wage warfare 
against flies, and so secure comparative relief from their presence, but I 
exterminate fleas, accepting partial relief only so long as it takes to do 
the work of eradication. 

My best weapon of defence against flies is insect powder, bought 
at a druggist’s, with directions for use, and an instrument for blow- 
ing the powder about the room. When the room is full of flies, 
prepare it for sweeping by covering or removing furniture, books, 
dishes, etc. Then with closed doors and windows begin your work 
of destruction. With your scatterer blow the powder all about the 
room till you see that it stupefies the flies. Keep the room closed 
till all the flies are helpless, then gather them on a dust-pan and 
burn them, being particular to sweep all the flies on your pan. This 
method, while attended with excellent results, is best adapted to 
rooms that need to be swept often. 

For rooms but little used, sticky fly-paper, bought at drug stores and 
placed about the room, will attract and retain the flies. These papers 
when filled with flies should be burned. To make your own fly-paper, 
spread molasses on thick brown paper and then sprinkle fly-powder or 
poison over it. Place this out of reach of the children, and it will do 
good work. Sweep up and burn dead flies. These papers are unsightly, 
and so are best placed when put on top of wardrobes, cupboards, or 
other out of the way places. So placed they will do much good. 

Another device, for kitchens, where flies are numerous, is to fill tum- 
blers or jars nearly full of strong soap suds. For these make covers of 
pasteboard, with a hole one-half inch in diameter in the center. Around 
this hole, on the under side, spread molasses or other fly delicacy. 
Cover the jars with this, the sweet side down. Three or four of these 
homely traps will catch a quart or more of flies in a day and are an ex- 
cellent supplement to the fly powder. 

In country kitchens bushes are often hung to the joist, or to hooks in 
the ceiling. The flies settle on these at dusk. Before the lights are lit, 
two persons, standing on chairs, quickly slip a large calico or muslin 
bag over these bushes, clasping it together at the top. The flies are 
shaken into this as the shakers move from bush to bush. When all are 
gathered, scalding water is poured over the bag, and the flies are fed to 
the fish in the nearest stream. 

By following out some, or all, of the above directions, and by covering 
or removing from your premises all slops and rubbish that attract flies, 
you will have little occasion to brush them from your table when you 
dine, or from your face when you take your noon-day nap. 


FLEAS.—Now for the fleas! Before my plan the flea fleeth! Why it 
goes, where it goes, and why it does not return I know not, but that it 
goes I do know. To be rid of fleas you must take a lesson from your 
little tormentor and be active, be everywhere. No half-way measures 
willdo. Goto work in earnest; begin in the spring and “ fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer!” , 

If possible, before the warm weather makes the fleas active, clean all 
your barns, outhouses, mills, shops, chip piles, sawdust and tan piles, or 
paths, every corner about your premises in which fleas will hide. This 
work must be minutely thorough, the scraper being followed by the 
broom in many places. Burn up what you collect, or haul it off to some 


distant field; burn it if possible. Now get fresh lime and scatter it freely 
all about your premises, not forgetting to go under the porches. Do 
this once, twice, thrice, or oftener if need be, but three times will 
generally be enough, or more than enough, to dispose of your little 
black foe. 

For temporary relief, apply “oil of pennyroyal” to your skin and 
clothing to keep off the fleas, but extermination is better, the heroic 
plan. If you don’t exterminate, you may as well make up your mind to 
“grin and bear.” 

And now let me say a word about fumigation. In all cases where old 
houses are to be repaired, I strongly recommend the use of sulphur. 
Make the house as nearly air tight as possible, but open all inside doors 
and passages, while you keep the outer ones closed. Have a stove in 
one room, the cellar if possible. Make up a good fire and when the stove 
is hot, renew the fire. Then place a paper containing two or three 
pounds of sulphur on the top of the hot stove and escape for your life, 
or you will suffocate. Be sure to close the outer door behind you. 
Come back the next day and air your house. The sulphur will have de- 
stroyed insects, their eggs, mould, disease germs, and all obnoxious 
odors. Were it not that sulphur fumes bleach many things, this fumi- 
gation would do wonders in all houses. Mrs. BLANCHE MDE LANDISs. 

McCULLocn’s MILLS, Pa. 


£ditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For Bep BuGs:—Have the bedsteads taken down and washed, the 
inside with strong soapsuds. Then take a strong feather dipped in 
melted lard and go all over the cracks and every place they are apt to 
breed in. Then take the blower and insect powder and blow into every 
crack and crevice. The powder must be strong enough to make you 
sneeze while using. I tind it is a good thing where there is paper on the 
walls to go all over it with the powder, for papered walls are a good 
place to breed in, also, before carpets are relaid 1 always use plenty of 
powder under it and along the edge of the walls. We find when we are 
using the powder that the flies do not take to it kindly so we dose them 
with it. For a bad case of bed bugs I bought five cents’ worth of rock 
sulphur, took a bucket of ashes, laid some live coals on and sprinkled 
plenty of the sulphur on them to raise a good smoke, then shut every- 
thing air tight and left for a couple of hours. The smoke will kill the 
nits at once. My physician told me of this remedy, and he said it was 
not only good for bugs, but it killed the germs of contagious diseases, 
and it does not disfigure or injure anything. Mrs. B. F. Busu. 

DENVER, COL. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having purchased fifteen cents’ worth of carbolic acid, ten cents’ worth 
of Persian insect powder and a powder gun for fifteen cents, I spread a 
sheet on the floor, took my bedsteads apart, jarred and picked witha 
wire all the joints, being careful that none of the occupants escaped me; 
then, with a small, flat varnish brush I thoroughly saturated the slats 
and every part of the bedstead, (except the finished surface) with the 
acid to which had been added a pint of water. Every rough, defective 
place on the slats was filled with Babbitt’s laundry soap and then the 
powder shot very freely into every crack, seam and ledge wherever it 
could find lodgment. I believe this treatment to be thoroughly effective 
as in my case they seemed to be entirely exterminated after a brief time. 
I continued daily inspection for some weeks that even one stray one 
might be disposed of. Ina siege some years prior I tried insect powder 
(alone), oil of pennyroyal, kerosene, camphor, putty, salt solution, tur- 
pentine, etc, all with comparatively little effect. 

Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. G. M. DUNHAM. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Persian insect powder stands pre-eminent as a bug expatriator and ex- 
terminator. But the successful eradication of the nocturnal wanderer 
will depend upon the manner in which his haunts and the powder are 
brought into juxtaposition. 

Every particle of the unvarnished wood work of the bed and the 
spring mattress must be covered with the powder. It must be rubbed 
on; even if it apparently all falls off, enough will adhere to prevent them 
laying eggs. Fill all knot and screw holes. Leave plenty in the place 
where the slats rest. Apply it with a rag. Lay papers on the floor to 
prevent soiling the carpet, if it is a very light color, otherwise the powder 
will be serviceable in keeping off the moths. 

But first the bed and bedding must be thoroughly cleaned, all the bugs 
and eggs killed, the wood work well washed and rinsed in a strong solu- 
tion of alum; when dry, apply the powder. 

If the rooms are infested, you can put it in the cracks or rub it over the 
walls if the color of the paper or plaster is such that it will not show. 
It can also be applied to furniture. Juxia BIGELOw. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER 27, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


Editor of Goop Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousekK&EPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—Ali contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


FOOD AND DRINK. 
AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION AND SOME OF ITs COROLLARIES. 

The great food exhibition which was held under the auspices of 
the Retail Merchants Association of the State of New York, at 
Albany, September 10 to 15, has attracted much attention both by 
its magnitude and on account of the importance of the interests it 
was designed to promote. There was a vast display of every- 
thing in the way of food and drink that goes to consumers through 
the channels of trade. No person can adequately realize, even 
with so tremendous a display before him, the immense aggregate 
quantity of food preparations that is handled by the merchants of 
the United States and disposed of to customers over their coun- 
ters or from their delivery wagons. This exhibition has, however, 
afforded to visitors some notion of the scope of this great trade 
and the very extensive variety of kind, form and quality of the 
goods handled. As a matter of course, the various lines of canned 
goods were a prominent feature of the display. Almost every- 
thing that is eaten is put up in one way or another in glass or tin, 
sometimes ina great variety of ways and by patent processes. 
Fruits, grains and meats are prepared in this way for shipment, sale 
and preservation in so many forms that it would take many pages 
to catalogue them and many volumes to describe them. Vege- 
tables also go into the tin and glass enclosures in vast quantities 
and, as every housekeeper knows, the varieties of pickles are more 
than legion. Besides, there are innumerable cereal preparations 
in endless division and subdivision and combination ; an infinite 
range of spices and condiments; meat extracts and stocks for 
various cooked dishes and pastry; a very long and important list 
of preparations pertaining to the chemical operations of prepar- 
ing food; bakery products of every description; very many prepa- 
rations for table beverages, and much more. All these things are 
regular articles of trade and not only forma very large part of 
the bulk of the freights of commerce, but go upon the tables of 
every one of the millions of homes, boarding-houses, hotels and 
restaurants of the country and into the mouths and stomachs of 
every one of our 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 people. 

It becomes, therefore, of first-class, imperative importance that 
all this great variety of manufactured and prepared material, 
which constitutes perhaps the larger portion of the total food sup- 
ply of the people, in cost if not in quantity, and upon which they 
depend more and more for their healthful sustenance, should be 
pure and wholesome. We all know that it is not. The increasing 
demand for food material in advanced states of preparation for 
use, the sharp and growing competition among the great number 
of concerns for preparing it that the demand has called into exist- 
ence, and the easy facilities for fraud which the nature of the 
business affords, have tempted manufacturers to great lengths in 
adulteration and in the cheapening of processes by means which 
render the product unwholesome and sometimes even poisonous. 
To such an extent is this true that it has been said that there is 
not an article of food that goes on our tables, or an element that 
enters into its preparation, that is not adulterated, more or less. 
Some of these adulterations are harmless, but they diminish the 
value of the article into which they enter, and in most cases 
they impair its wholesomeness. Sometimes the adulterant be- 
comes the principal ingredient of the preparation and the genuine 
material, whose name the compound bears, only a minor part. All 
this is bad, and it is for the interest of all housekeepers, the in- 
terest, in fact, of all good citizens, to check this tendency to adul- 
teration and to use all practicable means to insure the purity of 
food preparations. 
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The exhibition at Albany was designed to further this end by 
giving consumers an opportunity for a close and critical examina- 
tion of pure food preparations. The samples of goods shown by 
the various exhibitors were open to actual test and comparison and 
were exhibited with facilities for acquiring detailed information 
concerning them. Cooking operations were constantly going on 
in which the quality of all the material used was demonstrated 
by actual trial under the same conditions that obtain in the kitchen 
and the result was offered to the visitor for proof. Many thou- 
sands of people were thus afforded an opportunity for ascertain- 
ing under special advantages for obtaining accurate knowledge, 
what these food products and preparations are and what they 
should be, which enter so largely into their daily diet. The effect 
must be to very greatly promote a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and that knowledge will certainly be used to the great gain 
of the cuisine and the pockets of the families represented among 
the visitors to the exhibition. 

The example set by the New York association ought to be fol- 
lowed by others. Not only special food exhibitions will help to 
promote the object to be attained, but the managers of our town, 
county and state fairs would be doing a very commendable thing 
and add much to the attraction and interest of their exhibitions if 
they would make an exhibition of food products a special and 
prominent feature ona plan similar to that of the Albany exhibi- 
tion. A general movement of this kind would have a powerful 
and far-reaching effect in educating both people and tradesmen to 
an understanding of the matter, and would in a most important 
degree conserve the true welfare of American homes. 

In connection with this subject, such enterprises as that carried 
on by Dr. J. B. Learned at his “ Strawberry Hill Farm,” at Flor- 
ence, Mass., which has been described in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
demand interested attention. Manufactured food products are 
not the only direction in which we must guard against impurity. 
Healthy and healthful meat must be produced under healthful and 
cleanly conditions, and even vegetables in their natural state de- 
pend in part for their wholesomeness and for the value they re- 
turn for the price paid for them on the intelligence and honesty of 
their growers. The question, in fact, broadens with study. The 
tendency toward adulteration, insufficient care and actual dishon- 
esty in the preparation of food materials for consumption, is due 
in great measure, doubtless, to the pressing demand for cheapness 
in cost. Buta sensible recognition of the best principles of econ- 
omy will forbid the sacrifice of healthfulness and genuineness to 
cheapness. The best is the cheapest when healthfulness is in- 
volved, and even the money cost is often increased in the long 
run by buying a low-priced article when the low price is due to in- 
ferior quality. 


OUR HOUSEHOLD PESTS PRIZES, 

In response to our offer, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of April 28, 
No. 78, of One Hundred Dollars in Prizes “for recipes or treat- 
ment that shall give relief from the discomforts of their presence, 
for the prevention of their ravages, and for the extermination of 
Buffalo Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, Flies and Fleas, letters were re- 
ceived from far and wide, and so varied and diversified were these 
responses in tenor and detail, that it was found difficult to decide 
who were entitled to the prizes offered, and they were turned over 
to C. V. Riley, the Government Entomologist at Washington, in 
order that the awards might be made correctly and equably. The 
decision of Mr. Riley is given elsewhere, and the awards go to 
Rochester, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass.; Ste. Genevieve, Mo.; Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; Morristown, N. J.; Wellington, Mass.; 


Bloomington, IIl.; Cambridge, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; Montreal, Canada;.and McCulloch’s Mills, Pa. The 
Entomologist’s decision is supplemented by his own recommended 
methods of dealing with the Buffalo Bug, with a view to its exter- 
mination, and these, coming as they do from a Government official, 
who has given the subject much careful study, must make them of 
great value to all housewives. 

Mr. Riley’s decisions and awards, published elsewhere, in con- 
nection with the re-publication of the papers furnished by those to 
whom he has awarded the prizes, brings to a close a Serial publi- 
cation which will be a great help to housekeepers, for all time, in 
ridding their homes of the worst of Household Pests. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THANKSGIVING. 
THE HOUSEHOLD HARVEST HOME. 
The Thanksgiving issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be a 
special number and have a rich Bill of Fare for Thanksgiving Day 
discussion and digestion, prepared from rare, rich and racy literary 


supplies. 
THANKSGIVING BILL OF FARE. 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln will have a Thanksgiving Dinner Bill of 
Fare, with instructions for its proper preparation and serving. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s excellent “ Boston Cook Book,” “Carving and 
Serving,” and her high rank as a lecturer and teacher in Cooking 
Schools, give ample assurance that the Thanksgiving Dinner, 
which she arranges for our Table of Contents, will be one every 
way worthy of the giving of thanks over. As the Thanksgiving 
issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be printed and mailed a full 
week before Thanksgiving Day, such housewives as may wish 
to avail themselves of her aid in preparing their Thanksgiving 
Dinner, will have ample opportunity of securing her assistance 


and instruction. 
THE CELEBRATED PETERKIN FAMILY. 


Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s marvelous and mirth-provoking Peterkin 
Family, who have not appeared in public “ of late years,” will take 
prominent seats at our Dinner Table and will there relate the story 
of “ Thanksgiving at the Peterkins’,” drawn from their past annals, 
never before written out or thought of. The doings of the Peter- 
kin family, which have from time to time been recorded in the 
best and most popular publications of their day and generation, 
have become household words with those who appreciate and prize 
quiet humor, good natured satire and pleasant pastime. Such as 
these and the world at large, as well, will have an opportunity to 
hear from the Peterkins again in the Thanksgiving number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LITERARY DINNER, ILLUSTRATED. 

The Quiet Hours Department will present an illustrated Literary 
Dinner, of thirty-nine dishes, arranged in place on the table, with 
sixty guests. The names of the dishes and the guests will be as 
plainly characterized as may be, in riddle, and for the solution, 
or correct naming of the dishes and the guests, a prize will be 
awarded for the first correct solution, of an elegant Fruit Dish, 
from the celebrated Meriden Brittania Company’s Manufacture, 


and valued at $40. 
THANKSGIVING POEM. 


A charming Thanksgiving poem by Helen Chase, one of her 

best, is being handsomely illustrated for the opening page. 
THANKSGIVING STORY. 

“ Thanksgiving for Two,” a touching story of home life, by Olive 
E. Dana, will have prominent place, and the entire Bill of Fare will 
be of the best possible attainabie materials and the whole will be 
served attractively and appetizingly. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Twenty-sixth and last of the lesson-chapters of Hester M. 
Poole’s “ Philosophy of Living” summarizes and fitly concludes 
this excellent series. 

The late Prof. Richard A. Proctor held that there was no reason 
in the nature of things why men might not live forever. If we 
knew how to manage our lives to meet the requirements of nature’s 
laws we should at least know “ How to Live to a Good Old Age.” 
Dr. J. W. French gives some wise exhortations under this head. 

What to do and what not to do in the matter of “ A Ladies’ Re- 
ception ” is well presented by Anna Sawyer. 

A third paper on “The Story of a Household Lamp,” by Anna 
Barrows, sets forth the usefulness and economy of lamp-stoves in 
very attractive fashion. 

Enid Bee has another paper on “ Decorating One’s Own China,” 
which will be studied with much interest. 

The story of a young Benedick and his puzzling over the problem 
of “ House Warming,” touches a subject of practical and present 
importance at this season. GOoop HOUSEKEEPING readers are in- 
vited to send in brief notes of their own opinions and experience 
with their conclusions and the reasons therefor concisely ex- 
pressed. 

“Semper Paratus "—who can say it of themselves. A bit of 
practical experience related by Laura Dayton Eakin may stimulate 
some to endeavor to approximate it. 

Self-help for women is a topic of constant interest in these days. 
The experience of a young woman who discovered a practical so- 
lution of the problem is very pleasantly related by Rose Carthame. 

“ Every-day Desserts” are presented by Ruth Hall in good time 
for November bills of fare. ; 

“ Butternuts ” has a good word for “ Hospital Nurses.” 

There is the usual charm in what Helena Rowe has to say about 
“Family Fashions and Fancies.” 

The “ Cozy Corner” is still inviting and enticing. 

The award of Prizes for the best remedies for “ Household 
Pests” is announced in this number, and the letters of the suc- 
cessful competitors are printed. They and all the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on the successful issue 


‘ of this Series, which has contributed so much to the defense of 


the nation’s homes against some of their worst enemies. 

In the Editor’s Portfolio attention is bespoken to a very im- 
portant point in Home Economy—the purity and genuineness of 
food preparations that are supplied through the channels of trade. 
The subject is worthy of special attention and study in all the 
Homes of the World, bearing as it does upon a vital consider- 
ation in the welfare of all homes. 

Do not be sparing in your enjoyment of our Bill of Fare—there 
is plenty more. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

An interesting and valuable Series of papers, by Mrs. C. K. 
Munroe, on Table Etiquette will appear in volume VIII of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, which commences with the issue for November 
10, of which No. 1 will treat of The Laying of the Table-cloth, 
Table Napery, etc.; No.2 of The Duties of the Host and Hostess; 
No. 3 of the Etiquette of Small Things, and No 4 of What to do 
with the Children at Table. These papers have been prepared, at 
the request of the management of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in re- 
sponse to applications from inany of its readers for reliable infor- 
mation on the points which the subjects cover. They will add 
much to the appetizing features of the Bill of Fare now in prepara- 
tion for our forthcoming volume. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Molly Bishop’s Family. 

This charming story, by Mrs. Catherine Owen, which originally 
appeared asa Serial in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has been put in 
permanent form between covers, and will make a most desirable 
addition to the family library. It is in the line of Mrs. Owen’s 
writings—helpful toward self-helpfulness, and written to please 
and entertain as well as to instruct.and promote practical wisdom 
and self-reliance. It is at once a fascinating novel and a house- 
keeper’s handbook. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Leisure Hours. 

The October number of “ Leisure Hours,” the literary and so- 
ciety journal, published at Philadelphia, is one of the best that 
charming and dainty periodical has yet issued. There is so much 
that is good in it that its readers will need to find a good many 
leisure hours during the month to take it all in, and the matter is 
so varied, covering, indeed, almost all the wide range of social, 
literary and home life, that they will be very loath to miss 
reading any part of it. “Leisure Hours” aims to be a fopular 
literary journal, and it is managed with excellent judgment toward 
that end. 


Adam and Eve. 

Amanda M. Douglas has a secure place in the regard of story 
readers. Her simple, straightforward style of narrative pleases 
and fascinates, and her tact in the management of detail helps 
amazingly in the interesting quality of her writing. The story ofa 
“ A Modern Adam and Eve in a Garden” is one of the most thor- 
oughly enjoyable she has ever written. It relates the fortunes of 
a brother and sister who had to make their own way in the world 
and tells how they did it—a wholesome story in every way and 
one that no reader will leave unfinished once begun, while every 
reader will become so thoroughly acquainted with Adam and 
Eve and others in the story that he will part from them with 
sadness as from old and loved friends. Young people in teens 
and twenties especially should not fail to read it. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


Thoughts of Great Minds. 

Miss Julia B. Hoitt, deputy superintendent of public instruction 
in California, has made a collection of “ Excellent Quotations for 
Home and School,” for the use of teachers and pupils and brought 
them together in a convenient volume of 329 pages. The volume 
is compiled in pursuance of the idea of inculcating moral training 
and noble aims by the memorizing and repetition of what is best in 
the mature thought of great minds. Dependence for the value of 
this training is placed on the well-understood fact that what is 
thoroughly learned and memorized in childhood and early youth 
is more securely fixed in the mind than anything learned in later 
life. These selections are made with good judgment, and are 
suitable for home use as well as for the school. An index of 
authors and a topical index are appended to the volume. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


Art in the Home. 

Household art has no more popular or satisfying organ and ex- 
ponent in the homes of America than the “ Art Interchange,” pub- 
lished by William Whitlock, at 37 and 39 West Twenty-Second 
street, New York, and edited by Mrs. Josephine Belding. Its 
range is comprehensive and varied and its treatment of topics es- 
pecially adapted to home art work in all its lines—painting, ce- 
ramics, etching, embroideries, and every other species of household 
decoration. Besides its admirable text treatment the “ Inter- 
change” is generous in illustration and in furnishing studies, de- 
signs and copies for the home artist. Its department of Notes and 
Queries is one of the best in this line of study and work published 
anywhere and is exceedingly valuable and helpful. The Library, 
too, is a feature in the “ Art Interchange” by no means the least 
among its attractions. The “Art Interchange” sets a high stand- 
ard in all its departments and helps its readers to live up to it— 
and so makes itself an indispensable visitor in homes where the 
uses of beauty are understood and improved. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 


childhood, 
When fond recollections present them to 
view ! : 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled 
wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy 
knew; 
The wide-spreading pond and the mill which 
stood by it, . 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract 
fell; 


The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the 
well: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-cover’d bucket, which hung in the 
well. 


That moss-cover’d vessel I hail as a treasure ; 
For often, at noon, when return’d from the 
field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that Nature can 


yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were 
glowing! 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it 
fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth over- 
flowing. 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the 
well : 


The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
‘The moss-cover’d bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to re- 
ceive it, 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my 
lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to 
leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter 
sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situa- 
tion, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the 
well: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-cover’d bucket, which hangs in the 
well. 
—Samuel Woodworth. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
(AS REVISED AND EDITED BY A “‘ SANITARIAN.’’) 
With what anguish of mind I remember my 


childhood, . 
Recalled in the light of a knowledge since 
gained ; 
The malarious farm, the wet, fungus-grown wild- 
wood ; 
The chills then contracted that since have re- 
mained ; 
The scum-covered duck pond, the pig-sty close 
by it, 
The ditch where the sour-smelling house drain- 
age fell; 
The damp, shaded dwelling, the foul barn-yard 
nigh it— 
But worse than all else was that terrible 
well; 
And the old oaken bucket, the mold-crusted 
bucket 
The moss-covered bucket that hung in the 
well. 


Just think of it! Moss on the vessel that 


lifted 

The water I drank in the days called to 
mind, 

Ere I knew what professors and scientists 
gifted 


In the water of welis by analysis find. 
The rotting wood fiber, the oxide of iron, 
The alge, the frog of unusual size, 
The water impure as the verses of Byron, 
Are things I remember with tears in my 
eyes. 
And to tell the sad truth—though I shudder to 
think it— 
I considered that water uncommonly clear, 
And often at noon, when I went there to drink it, 
I enjoyed it as much as I now enjoy beer. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were 
grimy 
And quick to the mud-covered bottom it fell ; 
Then reeking with nitrates and nitrites, and 
slimy 
With matter organic, it rose from the well. 


Oh! had I but realized, in time to avoid them, 
The dangers that lurked in that pestilent 
draught, 
I'd have tested for organic germs and destroyed 
them 
With potassic permanganate ere I had quaffed; 
Or, perchance, I’d have boiled it and afterwards 
strained it 
Through filters of charcoal and gravel com- 
bined 
Or, after distilling, condensed and regained it 
In potable form, with its filth left behind. 
How little I knew of the dread typhoid fever 
Which lurked in the water I ventured to 
drink ; 
But since I have become a devoted believer 
In the teachings of science, I shudder to 
think. 
And now far removed from the scenes I’m de- 
scribing, 
The story for warning to others I tell, 
As memory reverts to my youthful imbibing 
And I gag at the thought of that horrible 
well, 
And the old oaken bucket, the fungus-grown 
bucket— 
In fact, the slop bucket—that hung in the well. 
—/. C. Bayles. 


PANCAKES. 

How dear to my heart is the food of my child- 
hood, 

When poor hotel dinners recall it to view ; 

The chickens, the partridges shot in the wild- 
wood. 

And all kinds of jam that my infancy knew. 

The plump fat old turkey with cranberries 
nigh it, 

The mince pies which often I ate with such 
joy, 

But best of them all and I cannot deny it. 

Were those good buckwheat pancakes I ate 
when a boy. ; 

Those good buckwheat pancakes, those excellent 
pancakes. 

Those unrivaled pancakes I ate when a boy. 


That old pancake griddle I hailed as a trea- 
For at noon or at night, when returned from my 
I nana the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

Far better than food that you roast, bake or 
How poe I seized them with countenance 


glowing, 


And unto the table did bear them with joy. 

And soon to my mouth mighty fragments were 
going, 

Of those good buckwheat pancakes I ate when 
a boy. 

Those good buckwheat pancakes, those excellent 
pancakes, 

Those unrivaled pancakes I ate when a boy. 


How nice from the griddle right hot to receive 
them, 

To swallow them quickly and then cafl for 
more; 

Not even ambrosia would tempt me to leave 
them, 

When once they had entered my mouth’s open 
door. 

And oft when pursuing my way through life’s 
wildwood, 

And learning a bit of its sorrow and joy, 

My fancy returns to the scenes of my child- 
hood 

And those good buckwheat pancakes I ate when 
a boy. 

Those good buckwheat pancakes, those excellent 
pancakes, 

Those unrivaled pancakes I ate when a boy. 

—George E. Baldwin. 


THAT VICIOUS OLD BUCKET. 
How fresh in my mind are the scenes of my 
childhood, 
As fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The cow-stall, the pig-pen, the ten cords of fire 
wood, 
And all the tough chores that I had to go 
through. 
The weeds in the garden, the stones in the 
stubble, 
The errands to run and the white beans to 
shell; 
And (when I'd already a surplus of trouble) 
The bucket that viciously dropped in the 
well 
The rotten-roped bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The confounded bucket that dropped in the 
well ! 


After trudging all day in the wake of a harrow, 
The team I must water ere getting my grub; 
Cross, foot-sore and tired clear to the marrow, 
I’d seize on the windlass to fill up their tub, 
So downward that bucket, demurely meandered, 
And then with hard lugging, it “rose from the 
well;”’ 
But ere I could dump it, the rope had dis- 
banded, 
And, spang! to the bottom the ’tarnal thing 
fell! 
The fiendish old bucket! the rotten- roped 
bucket ! 
The hundred-ton bucket that dropped in the 
well! . 


Then with grapples and “‘ creepers,” and like 
botherations, 
I bent o’er the well like a capital A ; 
And mingling my tears with devout invoca- 
tions, 
I sprinkled them down as I angled away. 
How it caught—and slipped off —and at last 
caught securely ! 
I pulled — joy my words cannot tell; 
And I hugged, not from love, but to hold it 
more surely— 
The mud-covered bucket that rose from the 
well. 
The slippery old bucket, the rotten old bucket, 
The mud-covered bucket that rose from the 
well! 
—Unidentified. 
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